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TO  HIS  SERENE  HIGHNESS* 

THE 

PRINCE  LEOPOLD  OF  SAXE-COBOURG. 


SIR, 
May  I  he  allowed  to  assure  you  how  deeply 
sensible  I  am  of  the  honour  you  have  done  me, 
by  permitting  me  to  inscribe  the  following  Poems 
to  your  Serene  Highness.  It  is  to  me  pecu- 
liarly gratifying,  that  my  first  effusions  before 
the  public,  as  a  poet,  are  under  the  sanction  of 
your  illustrious  name  —  a  name  endeared  to 
Englishmen  by  the  fondest  associations,  and 
IV hie h  they  shall  continue  to  cherish  while  a 
single  heart  is  found  among  them  capable  of 
appreciating  such  rare  virtues  as  your  Serene 
Highness  has  always  eviticed.     The  language  of 
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adulation  1  have  never  learned;  and  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  exalted  personage  whom  I  now 
have  the  honour  to  address,  is  placed  far  beyond 
the  reach  oj  Jiattery ;  yet  it  may  he  permitted 
me,  as  an  individual,  to  pay  the  tribute  of  just 
praise  to  those  peculiar  qualities  oJ  distinguished 
worth,  which  are  so  deservedly  the  thetne  of 
universal  panegyric. 

I  have  the  honour  to  bcy 
Sir, 
with  most  profound  respect, 

Your  Serene  Highnesses 
most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

W.  C   HARVEY. 


1,  York  Place,  PentonviUCf 
Jan.  2,  Ibis. 


PREFACE. 


J.  o  plead  youth,  and  the  hurry  of  com- 
position, as  excuses  for  the  faults  of  their 
productions;  is  a  practice  but  too  common 
among  the  votaries  of  the  Muses,  while 
making  their  first  essay  before  the  public. 
The  Author  of  the  following  Collection  of 
Poems  might  resort  to  this  trite  apology, 
but  he  wishes  not  to  propitiate  the  just 
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severity  of  criticism  by  any  such  assertion. 
If  an  Author  writes  verses  at  an  early  age, 
and  in  a  hasty  manner,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  he  is  obliged  to  send  his  effusions  into 
the  world  without  revising  and  correcting 
them.  No  young  poet  ought  to  offend 
the  good  taste  of  the  public  by  such  a 
premature  exhibition,  and  he  who  does  so, 
most  certainly  deserves  to  find  them  quite 
as  fastidious  as  his  own  presumption  is 
untoward. 

Sensibility,  the  first  poem  that 
occurs  in  this  volume,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  Author's  productions ;  but  before  he 
ventured  on  giving  it  publicity,  he  took 
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care  that  it  should  receive  those  emenda- 
tions which  were  suggested  by  a  more 
mature  judgmeat.  He  does  not  however 
presume  to  assert  that  it  has  not  yet 
several  defects,  for  these  are  inseparable 
from  the  works  of  poets  of  all  ages,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  at  the  present  day, 
are  so  highly  established  in  the  public 
favour. 

The  Stranger,  which  is  the  next 
piece  that  follows  in  the  collection,  will 
not,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  altogether  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  species  of 
versification  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
excel ;  and  the  Tale  itself,  though  not 
replete    with    the     marvellous,    may    at 
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the  same  time  create  some  interest  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader. 

Of  the  Miscellaneous  Poems  the  Author 
has  only  to  observe,  that  they  were  written 
at  different  periods,  and  that  he  is  sanguine 
enough  to  anticipate  a  favourable  reception 
for  many  of  them,  if  others  should  be 
deemed  objectionable. 

As  the  work  now  submitted  to  the 
public,  was  going  through  the  press  at 
the  time  of  the  late  national  catastrophe, 
the  Author  found  himself  called  upon  by 
his  feelings  to  conclude  it  with  an  Elegy 
on  that  melancholy  subject;  nor  is  he 
without  a  hope,  that  amidst  the  various 
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poetic  wreaths  with  which  youthful  bards 
have  graced  the  urn  of  England's  lamented 
Princess,  the  one  he  has  entwined  may 
be  suffered  to  mingle  with  equal  justice  to 
her  memory. 

Penionville,  Dec.  1817. 
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PART  I. 


SENSIBILITY. 


PART  I. 


When  Wisdom  in  the  pensive  hour  is  led 
Amidst  the  dreary  mansions  of  the  dead, 
And,  wand'ring  sad  thro'  groves  of  sable  yew, 
Sepulchral  names  attract  her  silent  view ; — 
When  by  the  moon's  pale  beam  'tis  her's  to  scan 
The  frail  memorials  of  departed  man  ; 
While  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  tranquil  scene, 
And  all  around  is  awfully  serene; — 
How  does  she  then  with  solemn  feelings  muse, 
As  round  each  grave  her  walk  she  still  pursues! 
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How  stops  the  soul  to  mark  the  weary  bourn 
Where  trav'lers  enter,  never  to  return : 
And,  mutely  listening,  stands  intent  to  hear 
The  counsel  graves  can  murmur  in  the  ear : 
How  when  she  marks  the  ruin  time  hath  made, 
And  sees  the  wise  and  great  in  dust  low  laid ; 
How  when  she  reads  upon  the  mould'ring  tomb, 
Whose  white  head  rises  through  the  sacred 

gloom, 
Grav'd  by  the  finger  of  unerring  truth — 
*'  This  is  the  home  of  beauty,  wit,  and  youth. 
"  Dumb  is  a  voice  more  sweet  than  Orpheus' 

lyre, 
"  And  dull  the  eye  that  wak'd  love's  ardent  fire. 
"  Alas !  too  poor  were  all  these  gifts  to  save 
*'  Their  frail  possessor  from  this  lowly  grave." 
How  at  the  sight  upheaves  the  frequent  sigh, 
While  the  salt  tear  hangs  trembling  in  the  eye ! 
Owning  a  noble  woe,  while  o'er  her  mind 
Steals  sympathy,  t'  embrace  all  human  kind ; 
The  sacred  influence  rectifies  the  heart. 
Bidding  each  grov'ling,  selfish  thought  depart : 
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Warm  and  more  warm  the  gen'rous  transports 

grow, 
And  the  soul  mingles  with  the  tears  that  flow. 
At  such  a  time  as  this,  in  such  an  hour, 
Thou  wilt  descend  from  heav'n,  immortal  pow'r. 
Sweet  Sensibility !  and  deign  to  hear 
The  Bard  who  wooes  thee  to  this  nether  sphere. 

Hail,  child  of  heav'n!  benign  and  gentle  maid. 
Thou  com'st  an  angel,  with  thy  cheering  aid 
To  soothe  affliction,  ease  the  troubled  mind, 
And  bless  where  fate  and  fortune  prove  unkind. 
Inspiring  pow'r !  at  whose  behest  the  soul 
Darts  o'er  the  world,  and  flies  from  pole  to 

pole; 
Explores  untrodden  wilds,  and  treads  a  shore 
Where  never  human  footstep  trod  before; 
Braves  the  rude  bosom  of  the  shapeless  deep, 
Where,  lock'd  in  icy  chains,  the  wild  waves 

sleep : 
Or,  borne  sublime  on  science'  eagle  wing, 
Above  all  height  beholds  Creation's  King ; 
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Learns  where  bright  Sol  pours  his  young  morn- 
ing ray, 
And  whel-e  bids  farewell  to  the  closing  day ; 
Enquires  what  other  worlds  fill  other  skies, 
What  other  suns  in  other  systems  rise ; 
Explains  what  hand  bright  Cynthia's  progress 

guides, 
And  makes  her  potent  o'er  the  swelling  tides ; 
Bursts  from  the  fett'ring  clogs  of  grosser  sense, 
And  vindicates  the  laws  of  Providence. 
At  thy  command,  divine  Philanthropy 
Visits  the  abode  of  want  and  misery; 
Uplifts  despair  from  off  her  thorny  bed, 
Recalling  Hope,  that  long,  too  long  had  fled ; 
Opens  the  prison  door,  and  sheds  the  light 
Upon  the  breathing  grave,  the  sleepless  night : 
Enters  the  gloomy  cell  where  horror  reigns. 
Unlocks  the  fetters,  breaks  the  heavy  chains ; 
Bids  hoary-headed  woe  forget  its  grief, 
And  to  the  friendless  captive  brings  relief; 
Leads  slav'ry  to  the  light,  and  bids  it  see 
The  long-desir'd  gay  gleam  of  liberty. 
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Sweet  Sensibility,  to  thee  we  owe 
A  type,  a  foretaste  of  what  angels  know ; 
To  thee  belongs  to  soothe  life's  rugged  way. 
And  gild  the  darkness  of  its  stormy  day : 
Tis  thine  to  feed  the  hungry,  ease  rough  toil, 
Dry  sorrow's  cheek,  and  make  the  mourner 

smile; 
To  kiss  the  glist'ning  tear  from  friendship's  eye, 
And  in  its  heaving  bosom  hush  the  sigh : 
Thou  dost  not  slight  the  wretched — thou  wilt 

share 
All  their  afflictions  in  this  world  of  care; 
The  good  shall  still  behold  thee,  thou'lt  attend 
On  virtuous  mortals  to  their  journey's  end. 

When  the  unfolding  mind  of  gen'rous  youth 
Traces  the  pages  of  historic  truth ; 
And  by  the  midnight  taper's  glimm'ring  light, 
Views  ancient  days  arise  in  glory  bright ; 
And  marks  where  shadowy  honour  past  ap- 
pears. 
Dimly  discover'd  in  the  mist  of  years ; 
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Where,  like  a  half-form'd  ghost,  the  shade  is  seen 
Oftow'ry  Babylon,  Syria's  haughty  queen; 
Her  lofty  bulwark  and  her  mighty  wall, 
Thy  hand,  O  Time,  in  dust  has  laid  them  all : 
Of  all  that  once  she  was,  deceitful  Fame 
Preserveth  nothing  save  an  empty  name. 
Let  ev'ry  wind  be  hush'd — they  come!  they 

come ! 
Clad  in  unfading  robes,  old  Greece  and  Rome! 
Ah !  at  the  sight  what  ardent  transports  swell. 
How  loves  the  heart  upon  such  scenes  to  dwell — 
Go  on,  ingenuous  youth,  thy  task  pursue, 
The  glory  of  past  ages  charms  thy  view. 

See  where,  emerging  from  their  dusty  beds, 
The  sons  of  Sparta  rear  their  laurell'd  heads — 
Behold  the  godlike  form,  the  piercing  eye, 
The  feet  in  battle  still  unus'd  to  fly; 
The  nervous  arm  that  lifts  a  glitt'ring  spear, 
The  breast  that  scorn'd  to  own  the  name  of  fear; 
All  Asia,  to  subdue  them,  strove  in  vain, 
Worlds  for  Laconia  could  not  forge  a  chain. 
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But  look  where  great  Lycurgus  from  afar, 
Fairer  than  evening's  mildly  shining  star, 
Uplifts  his  rigid  sceptre,  and  surveys, 
Well  pleas'd,  the  glory  of  the  realm  he  sways : 
Great  patriot  sage !  who  by  his  death  would  prove 
He  sought  no  honour  but  his  people's  love. 
Peace ! — lo,  Leonidas  erects  his  head, 
Distain'd  with  gore  from  heaps  of  Persian  dead; 
See  on  his  breast  unnumber'd  gashes  shew 
The  fate  he  brav'd  to  quell  his  country's  foe. 
Does  not  the  tale  with  wonder  fill  thy  mind. 
And  raise  the  heroic  chief  'bove  human  kind  ? 
Dost  thou  not  wish  to  share  his  godlike  deeds, 
A  rival  in  the  cause  for  which  he  bleeds ; 
And,  when  in  thought  thou  hear'st  his  parting  sigh , 
Dost  thou  not  wish  a  death  like  his  to  die? — 
Oh !  feeling  worthy  an  immortal  soul, 
A  feeling  which  no  dangers  can  control ; 
Yes,  while  emblazon'd  on  th'  historic  page, 
This  record  shines  the  brightest  of  its  age, 
Each  nobler  bosom  shall  with  ardour  feel 
A  glorious  impulse  to  devoted  zeal. 
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Look  where  Minerva's  sacred  town  appears, 
Cover'd  with  time's  grey  dust,  oppress'd  with 

years ; 
Think  of  her  arts,  her  arms,  her  letter'd  fame, 
Remember  Solon's  laws,  and  Plato's  name. 
See  Aristides,  and  wrong'd  Phocion  rise, 
With  Socrates,  whose  mem'ry  never  dies ; 
And  all  those  other  worthies,  whose  renown 
Applauding  ages  long  have  handed  down. 
But  ah!   how  chang'd  the  scene  when  Fancy 

■views 
Whereher  proud  bulwark  the  dull  earth  bestrews; 
When  the  ear  marks  her  tott'ring  walls  among 
The  solitary  owlet  wake  its  song ; 
When  the  eye  sees,  in  mournful  ruin  laid, 
The  tranquil  porch,  the  academic  shade ; 
Sees  the  tall  fane  that  once  with  grandeur  tow'r'd, 
An  ample  shelter  for  the  bat  afford : 
And  where  Pericle's  voice  was  heard  to  swell, 
The  foxes  burrow  and  the  adders  dwell ; 
The  headless  marbles,  bound  with  ivy  sees. 
And  the  worn  turrets  trembling  in  the  breeze ; 
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The  streets  o'ergrown  with  weeds  and  long  rank 

grass, 
That  mantling  spreads,  where  crowds  w^ere  wont 

to  pass : 
Here  laid  a  column,  there  a  monld'ring  wall, 
And  there  a  temple  tott'ring  to  its  fall ; 
One  wide  destruction  in  the  dust  appears. 
The  work  of  demi-gods,  the  toil  of  years. 
Lo !  at  the  sight  how  sadly  heaves  the  breast, — 
Mark  the  pale  cheek  with  sorrow's  dew  op- 

press'd ; 
Th'  indignant  soul  that  would  in  fury  rise, 
And  snatch  destroying  thunder  from  the  skies, 
To  hurl  a  ruin  on  proud  Philip's  head. 
And  give  the  foes  of  Freedom  to  the  dead  ; 
The  hand  that  grasps  in  thought  Jove's  vengeful 

flame, 
And  would  thy  laurels,  injured  land,  reclaim  ; 
The  eye  that  sparkling  with  a  patriot's  ire, 
Beholds  thy  despots'  odious  reign  expire — 
Oh!  gen'rous  wrath,  methinks  I  see  ia  thee 
Thy  living  image — Sensibility. 
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And  say,  when  Rome  amidst  the  honourd 
dead, 
Majestic  lifts  her  trophy-cover'd  head; 
When  fancy's  mirror  to  the  sight  displays 
The  dazzling  lustre  of  her  better  days ; 
When  awful  from  their  long,  their  silent  home, 
The  ghosts  of  Cato  and  stern  Brutus  come ; 
When  Caesar's  eagles  o'er  thy  rapt  eyes  soar, 
And  Tully's  heavenly  accents  charm  once  more — 
Feels  not  thy  soul  th'  inspiring  ardour  bum, 
While  the  fond  heart  reveres  each  sacred  urn  ! 
Or,  when  retracing  through  less  ancient  years. 
Where  olden  Albion's  brilliant  fame  appears, 
Thou  dost  behold  her  sons  for  freedom  bleed. 
And  Spartan  spirit  shine  at  Runnymede ; 
Her  dauntless  heroes,  who,  when  Caesar  bore 
His  conq'ring  standard  to  the  wave-girt  shore, 
Nobly  upon  its  beach,  defending  stood. 
Till  Roman  swords  were  purpled  with   their 

blood — 
Sydney  and  Russell,  they  whose  patriot  fire 
Consign'd  them  victims  to  despotic  ire — 
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Hampden,  whose  breast  with  holy  fervour  glow'd, 
Who  nobly  died  to  rescue  freedom's  code — 
When  these  great  souls  appear  in  bright  array, 
Reflection  dwells  delighted  on  their  day; 
And  yet  admiring  their  exalted  fame, 
Pursues  them  to  the  heav'n  from  whence  they 

came. 
Or  on  thine  ear  when  Shakespeare's  pleasing 

theme 
Delights  in  nature's  negligence  to  stream, 
And  breaking  sweetly  on  thy  solitude, 
Wraps  up  thy  spirit  in  a  musing  mood ; 
When  Locke  detains  thee  in  thy  studious  hour, 
And  clearly  traces  Reason's  varied  pow'r; 
When  Milton  rises  on  seraphic  vving, 
And  sings  where  none  but  Milton's  self  could 

sing;— 
Bums  not  thy  heart,  does   not  thy  kindling 

soul 
Confess  sensations  of  supreme  control ; 
And  languishing  to  emulate  their  praise, 
Weep  o'er  the  virtues  history  displays? 
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Dost  thou  not  wish  to  strike  a  Shakespeare's 

lyre, 
Dost  thou  not  pant  for  Sydney's  noble  fire; 
And  askwhen  patriot  Hampden  yields  his  breath, 
To  share  with  him  his  enviable  death? 
Yes, — I  behold  enkindled  in  thy  heart, 
A  light  to  burn  till  life  itself  depart ; 
1  see  pure  honour  on  thy  forehead  shine, 
I  trace  the  features  of  a  pow'r  divine ; 
Heav'n  beams  effulgent  on  thy  alter'd  face, 
And  o'er  thee  sheds  a  more  than  human  grace; 
The  clouds  disclose  a  bright  celestial  ray. 
And  pour  around  thy  form  a  blaze  of  day ; 
While  in  a  moon-beam  bright  yet  mild  appears 
The  sadly-pleasing  pensive  queen  of  tears. 

Fair  sprite !  thy  dove-like  angel  wings  can  find 
The  house  of  woe,  and  to  the  sadden'd  mind 
The  balmy  medicine  of  peace  convey, 
Till  every  painful  feeling  pass  away. 
At  the  still  hour  when  weary  mortals  sleep, 
And  in  lethean  dews  the  senses  steep, — 
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When  the  gaunt  wolf  forsakes  his  dark  abode, 
And  the  pale  raoon  looks  through  a  silver  cloud, — 
Thou  lov'st  to  leave  thy  seat  above  the  sky, 
To  chase  despair  from  misery's  humid  eye ; 
To  bid  the  afflictive  throb  of  care  subside. 
And  peaceful  pleasures  in  the  heart  abide. 

Lo,  where  the  widow'd  mourner  lays  her  head 
In  the  deserted  solitary  bed, 
Fast  down  her  cheek  the  beads  of  anguish  fall, 
Gone  is  her  lord,  her  life,  her  love,  her  all; 
How  sadly  wild  her  tearful  bright  eyes  roll 
To  find  the  dear  lost  sov'reign  of  her  soul. 
Vain  search !  alas,  sad  vacancy  is  seen 
Where  late  appear'd  the  fair,  the  noble  mien ; 
Death  from  thy  arms  thy  tender  spouse  has  torn, 
And  left  thee  widow'd,  hapless  and  forlorn. 
Hark !   on  her  Henry's  nmch-lov'd  name  she 

calls, 
The  sound  re-echoes  from  the  lonely  walls ; 
But,  ah,  he  never  never  more  shall  come, 
His  only  bed  is  now  the  silent  tomb. 
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Fast  by  her  side  a  lovely  infant  lies, 
Clos'd  are  its  ruby  lips  and  sparkling  eyes ; 
A  smile  seems  mantling;  on  its  rosy  face. 
And  ev'ry  limb  is  cloth'd  with  seraph  grace ; 
Its  mind,  as  yet,  calm  as  a  tideless  stream, 
The  blissful  mansion  of  Hope's  first-born  beam. 
Thus  lull'd,  it  rests  in  the  soft  arms  of  sleep, 
Unknowing  why  a  mother  wakes  to  weep ; 
In  vain  her  heavy  eyelids  seek  repose, 
Deploring  grief  forbids  them  once  to  close; 
The  dews  of  sorrow  tremble  on  her  cheek. 
And  the  poor  heart  at  ev'ry  sigh  would  break : 
She  thinks  with  anguish  on  her  darling  boy, 
Once  the  fond  promise  of  long  years  of  joy ; 
And   while   she   mourns   his    father    snatch'd 

away, 
In  doleful  accents  thus  begins  to  say : 
*'  Ah,  rest  my  babe,  blest  be  thine  early  years, 
"  May  no  affliction  dim  thine  eyes  with  tears, 
**  May  Hope  thy  steps  through  life's  rough  path 

attend, 
"  And  never  leave  thee  till  the  journey  end ; 
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'*  May'st  thou  in  form  be  manly  as  thy  sire, 
"  Thy  heart  like  his,  the  hearts  of  all  acquire ; 
**  Still  sip  thou  from  a  full-crown'd  cup  of  bliss, 
**  Thy  saddest  hour,  thy  worst  of  moments  this : 
"  Through  night's  dim  shade  the  restless  couch 

I  flee, 
'*  For,  ah,  thy  mother  cannot  sleep  like  thee." 

Midnight  is  past,  and  all  is  still  around. 
E'en  the  leaves  rest,  and  hush'd  is  ev'ry  sound ; 
The   screaming   night-owl   now  hath   sunk  to 

sleep. 
And  countless  glow-worms  feeble  watch-fires 

keep ; 
The    church-yard,   where    repose   the   village 

sires, 
When  from  earth's  prison  the  freed  soul  retires, 
Is  now  enveloped  in  a  dewy  pall 
Of  pearly  drops  that  from  night's  mantle  fall; 
The  gloomy  cypress  casts  a  mournful  sliade 
On  osier'd  graves,  where  group'd  in  dust  are 

laid 
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The  great  and  lowly,  doom'd  in  death's  domain 

One  common  rank  and  level  to  obtain. 

But  hark!  what  noise,  what  strange  unusual 

sound 
Echoes  so  sadly  o'er  the  hallow'd  ground  ; — 
See  where  the  willow's  parting  boughs  disclose 
Poor  Isabella,  victim  to  her  woes ; 
Adown  her  shoulders  the  fair  tresses  stray, 
And  mingling  with  the  passing  breezes  play ; 
Her  sorrows  talk  in  the  inconstant  gale, 
And  Echo  moans  responsive  to  her  tale. 
She  comes  to  tell  the  joyless  grave  her  fears, 
And  pay  dead  love  the  tribute  of  her  tears ; 
She  comes  to  weep  beneath  the  midnight  sky, 
And  breathe  her  troubled  soul  with  ev'ry  sigh, 
To  scatter  fragrant  vi'lets  o'er  the  sod 
That  wraps  her  lover  in  his  last  abode. 
See  as  with  trembling  feet  she  tracks  the  gloom, 
A  moon-beam  plays  upon  her  Henry's  tomb ; 
Full  in  her  sight  it  shines,  and  shows  the  place 
Where  hope  and  love  expir'd  in  death's  em- 
brace ; 
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While  on  the  grave  the  mourner  joys  to  gaze, 
And  sad  remembrance  wakes  to  former  days ; 
Recurring  still,  these  thoughts  are  always  near — 
"  Here  oft  we  walk'd,  here  shed  the  mutual 

tear, 
**  Here,  when  pale  Cynthia  in  her  orbit  shone, 
"  And  beam'd  on  each  grey  monumental  stone, 
"  Those  paths  have  heard  us  sigh  forth  vows 

of  love, 
**  And  woo  its  influence  in  the  silent  grove." 
Heart-rending  truth !  how  her  sad  bosom  heaves, 
Oppress'd  with  woe,  no  solace  she  receives ; 
She  sees  that  moon  which  from  the  blue-cloth'd 

skies 
Mark'd  with  approving  ken  their  mutual  sighs. 
Now  from  dark  broken  clouds  a  faint  ray  shed 
On  Henry's  urn,  on  Henry's  earth-cold  bed ; 
She  hears  his  dirge  sung  by  each  dismal  breeze 
That   murmurs   fearful   through  the  drooping 

trees. 
And  in  wild  accents  doth  her  loss  deplore. 
While  Echo  answers,  "  Henry  is  no  more !" 

c 
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And  lo,  she  throws  her  arms  round  Henry's 
urn, 
Doom'd  in  the  bitterness  of  grief  to  mourn : 
See  from  the  clear  bright  fountain  of  her  eye 
A  pearly  tear-drop  answer  ev'ry  sigh ; 
Victim  of  sorrow !  who  shall  soothe  thy  woes, 
Relieve  thy  bosom,  and  its  pangs  compose  ! 
Can  the  world  charm  thee? — once  each  object 

smil'd, 
But  now,  alas,  the  world's  a  barren  wild. 
Can  heavenly  music  one  sweet  sound  convey 
To  chase  the  canker-worm  of  care  away  ? 
Can  aught  on  earth  afford  thee  pleasure  now. 
Or  e'en  one  ray  of  cheering  hope  allow  ? 
Alas  !  her  widow'd  soul  no  joy  can  taste, 
All  nature  seems  a  solitary  waste; 
From  time  she  looks  with  care-distracted  eyes,. 
And  fain  would  call  her  Henry  from  the  skies. 
Yet  while  she  still  directs  her  view  to  heav'n, 
More  tranquil  moments  to  her  soul  are  giv'n ; 
For  contemplation,  prophet-like,  surveys 
The  distant  dawnings  of  far  happier  days. 
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Sweet  Sensibility,  thy  powr  can  chann 

The  breast  of  care,  and  the  poor  mourner  warm; 

In  hope's  delighting  page  thou  bid'st  her  see 

The  perfect  glories  of  futurity ; 

'Tis  thine  to  breathe  in  her  attentive  ear — 

"  Hush  all  thy  sorrows,  banish  ev'ry  fear, 

*'  Soon  shall  the  sigh  be  sooth'd,  the  tear  be  o'er, 

"  And  thou  and  Henry  meet  to  part  no  more." 

Hark!  from  her  honied  lips  soft  music  breaks, 

And  pleased  Echo  listens  while  she  speaks : 

"  Accept,  dear  shade,  while  thus  with  pious  care 

"  Garlands  of  flowers  I  for  thine  urn  prepare; 

"  Thy  Isabella  s  tears,  now  sadly  due 

**  To  bleeding  love,  to  mem'ry,  and  to  you ; 

*'  Soon  shall  this  woe- worn  spirit  glide  away, 

*'  And  love  meet  love,  where  joy  can  ne'er  decay." 

What  though  the  feeling  heart  must  sometimes 

know, 
'Midst  rapture's  trance,  thepoison'd  draught  of 

woe; 
Though  the  pain'd breast  at  memory's  bitter  smart 
May  feel  its  hopes  and  joys  at  once  depart : 
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Though  Recollection,  with  a  weeping  eye, 
Sees  from  her  ken  each  fairer  prospect  fly, 
And  o'er  the  grave  of  friendship  sadly  pines, 
Till  life's  dim  taper  its  pale  flame  resigns ; 
Yet,  oh,  ye  worldly  throng,  whose  first,  last 

care, 
Is  all  for  self,  who  cannot  nobly  share 
A  brother's  anguish,  comfort  hapless  grief, 
Or  to  despair's  dark  spirit  bring  relief. 
Think  not  no  joyful  sun  e'er  lends  his  ray 
To  light  the  feeling  o'er  life's  thorny  way ; 
Think  not  your  treasur'd  gold  can  ever  buy 
A  transport  equal  to  one  virtuous  sigh. 
What  will't  avail  you  when  triumphant  death 
Exhausts  the  trembling  frame  of  its  last  breath  ? 
Will  all  your  jewels,  lands,  and  hoarded  wealth, 
Give  an  hour's  respite,  or  restore  lost  health? 
Where  then  will  be  your  proud,  your  air-blown 

schemes, 
Your  plans  for  greatness,  your  delusive  dreams? 
All,  all  will  vanish,  and  the  sunk  eye  see 
The  bubble  world  with  its  enchantments  flee ; 
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Stinging  remorse  will  ev'ry  thought  attend, 
And  struggling  life  in  pain  and  horror  end ! 

But  oh !  how  diff'rent  shall  the  last  hour  be 
Of  thy  blest  vot'ries,  Sensibility ! 
Look  where  the  good  man  calmly  lays  his  head 
Upon  the  pillow  of  affliction's  bed: 
No  pangs  remorseful  rend  his  peaceful  breast. 
Death  wafts  his  spirit  to  eternal  rest ; 
While  health  and  fortune  crown'd  his  destin'd 

days, 
His  gen'rous  deeds  secur'd  him  grateful  praise ; 
His  hand  convey'd  relief,  and  from  his  eye 
Look'd  down  benignant  white-rob'd  Charity ; 
He  liv'd  for  all  men,  yet  a  chosen  few 
Of  purer  worth,  he  join'd  in  friendship  true. 
Was  he  in  sorrow,  a  kind  friend  would  share 
All  his  afflictions,  and  soothe  ev'ry  care ; 
Did  thy  pale  visage,  poverty,  appear. 
He  found  relief  in  sympathy's  sweet  tear: 
Lov'd  in  his  life,  lamented  in  his  end. 
His  latest  sigh  was  echo'd  by  a  friend : 
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His  parting  soul,  while  sense  remain'd,  could  see 
Thy  unfeign'd  sorrow,  Sensibility  ! 
And  triuraph'd  as  she  left  her  house  of  clay. 
Since  thou  smil'dst  on  her  as  she  pass'd  away. 

Are  all  thy  smiles,  benignant  pow'r,  confin'd 
To  letter'd  nations,  or  the  polish'd  mind  ? 
Ah,  no,  thy  comfort-bearing  wings  can  soar 
Above  the  prejudice  of  learned  lore ! 
Lo,  where  thy  tears  imbue  the  barren  sand 
In  the  vast  forests  of  Columbus'  land, 
Mark  the  salt  torrent  gush  from  Logan's*  eye, 
And  his  rack'd  soul  in  starts  convulsive  sigh. 


*  The  person  who  is  here  adverted  to,  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  his  sufferings,  are  fully  described  in  the  following 
extract  from  Winterbotham's  History  of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  133, 
134. 

"  We  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  (if  Europe  has  furnished 
more  eminent,)  to  produce  a  single  passage  superior  to  the  speech 
of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  to  Lord  Dunmore,  when  Governor  of 
the  state  of  Virginia.  The  story  is  as  follows  ;  of  which,  and  of 
the  speech,  the  authenticity  is  unquestionable. 

"  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1774,  a  robbery  and  murder  were 
committed  on  an  inhabitant  of  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  by  two 
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Well  may  thy  bold  breast  heave,  unhappy  chief, 
Its  pangs,  alas,  can  never  know  relief; 
The  sword  of  Albion  is  with  blood  defil'd, 
Drawn  from  the  bosom  of  tliy  wife  and  child ; 


Indians  of  the  Shawanee  tribe.  The  neighbouring  whites,  ac- 
cording to  their  custom,  undertook  to  punisit  this  outrage  in  a 
summary  wa}'.  Colonel  Cresap,  a  man  infamous  for  the  many 
murders  be  had  committed  on  those  much-injured  people,  col- 
lected a  party,  and  proceeded  down  the  Kanhaway  in  quest  of 
vengeance.  Unfortunately  a  canoe  of  women  and  children,  with 
one  man  only,  was  seen  coming  from  the  opposite  shore,  unarmed, 
and  unsuspecting  any  hostile  attack  from  the  whites.  Cresap 
and  his  party  concealed  themselves  on  the  bank  of  the  river;  and 
the  moment  the  canoe  reached  the  shore,  singled  out  their 
objects,  and  at  one  fire  killed  every  person  in  it.  This  happened 
to  be  the  family  of  Logan,  who  had  long  been  distinguished  as  a 
friend  of  the  whites.  This  unworthy  return  provoked  his  ven- 
geance. He  accordingly  signalized  himself  in  the  war  which 
ensued. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  (he  same  year  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
at  the  mouth  oi  the  Great  Kanhaway,  between  the  collected 
forces  of  the  Shawanees,  Mingoes  and  Delawares,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Virginia  militia.  The  Indians  were  defeated  and 
sued  for  peace.  Logan,  however,  disdained  to  be  seen  among 
the  suppliants;  but,  lest  the  sincerity  of  a  treaty  should  be  dis- 
trusted, from  which  so  distinguished  a  chief  absented  himself, 
he  sent  by  a  messenger  the  following  speech,  to  be  delivered  to 
Lord  Dunmore: — '  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  if  ever  ho 
entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat;  if 
ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clotlifd  him  not.     Duriii.;: 
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Britons,   whose   souls    should   be   humane   as 

brave, 
Have  doom'd  the  guiltless  to  an  earlj"^  grave. 
And  is  it  thus  that  freedom's  sons  deface 
The  well-earn'd  glories  of  their  honour'd  race  ? 
Think'st  thou,  proud  England,  that  the  Indian's 

heart 
Without  a  sigh  from  its  lov'd  mate  can  part? 
Think'st  thou  a  father  shall  no  sorrows  shed 
Upon  the  spot  where  his  poor  infant  bled  ? 
Or  that  to  thee  the  all- wise  will  of  heav'n 
A  master's  pow'r  o'er  fellow-men  has  giv'n? 


the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle 
in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the 
whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said, 
Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men.  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived 
with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,  the 
last  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  rela- 
tions of  Logan,  not  sparing  even  my  women  and  children.  There 
runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature. 
This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it;  I  have  killed 
many ;  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I 
rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace;  but  do  not  harbour  a  thought 
that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not 
turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for 
Logan? — Not  one!'" 
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And  wilt  thou  load  the  free-born  chief  with  chains, 
And  dye  with  blood  Columbia's  fertile  plains  ? 
When  at  the  Omnific  Word,  from  chaos  rear'd, 
The  earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  heav'n  appear'd — 
When  first  the  lamp  of  day  on  high  was  hung, 
And  the  glad  planets  round  their  centre  sung — 
When  first  night's  empress  o'er  yon  cope  of  blue 
The  lustre  of  her  borrow'd  glory  threw ; 
And  the  bright  host  of  stars  around  their  queen 
Lent  sparkling  charms  to  her  retiring  mien, 
And  all  the  varying  forms  of  matter  came 
With  prompt  completion   to  their  shape  and 

frame — 
'Twas  the  Eternal's  will,  heav'n's  high  decree, 
That   man,  its   earthly  semblance,   should   be 

free ! 
Yes,  haughty  nations !  dreadful  from  afar, 
Whose  bold  bands  rush  impetuously  to  war. 
Whose  fearful  standard  o'er  the  ocean  borne, 
Frowns  ruthless  vengeance  on  a  race  forlorn. 
Stop  in  your  high  career — the  time  shall  come 
When  pitying  heav'n  shall  meliorate  their  doom ; 
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Virtue  shall  triumph  where  oppressors  reigii, 
And  Liberty  asunder  break  her  chain ; 
The  fetter'd  savage  shall  assert  his  right, 
And  truth's  fair  flame  dispel  his  mental  night ; 
O'er  his  rapt  eyes  wisdom's  mild  lights  shall  roll. 
And  heavenly  science  shine  upon  his  soul. 
From  golden  clouds,  in  some  propitious  hour, 
Justice  shall  come,  inexorable  pow'r ! 
While  retribution  quickly  must  await 
The  unfeeling  realms  who  urge  the  Indian's  fate. 

But  when  loud  Fame  to  Logan's  startled  ear 
Her  tidings  told,  shevv'd  his  fond  partner's  bier, 
Displayed  his  little  son,  distain'd  with  gore. 
Unwept,  unburied,  on  the  lonely  shore. 
How  heav'd  his  breast  with  wild  conflicting  woes, 
What  frenzied  thoughts  of  fierce  distraction  rose ! 
Stretch'd  o'er  the  dead,  he  sigh'd  his  soul  away, 
And  in  bewailing  pass'd  the  cheerless  day : 
Night  came,  and  burning  vengeance  fir'd  his 

mind, 
His  black  locks  harshly  murmur'd  in  the  wind ; 
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Darkness  and  silence  heard  the  chief  complain, 
Poor  Logan  wept,  but  all  his  tears  were  vain ! 
In  misty  veils  the  bright  stars  shunn'd  the  sight. 
And  the  pale  moon  look'd  mournful  through  the 

night. 
But  when  Aurora  chas'd  the  gloom  away, 
And  from  his  throne  beani'd  forth  the  king  of  day, 
The  chieftain  rose;  while  summon'ckfrom  afar, 
His  heroes  answering  came,  and  threaten'd  war ; 
On  each  cold  corse  he  cast  his  sullen  eyes. 
While  these  imperfect  words  came  mix'd  with 

sighs — 
*'  Oh,  friends,  if  e'er  by  Logan  ye  were  led, 
"  If  ever  Logan  for  his  country  bled, 
"  Give  him  the  perjur'd  Briton  to  destroy, 
"  And  in  revenge  to  taste  a  dreadful  joy : 
**  Cold  is  my  son,  hush'd  is  Almora's  breath, 
*'  Silent  they  lie  in  the  sound  sleep  of  death ; 
*'  No  more  her  soft  arms  with  a  fond  embrace 
*'  Shall  welcome  Logan  victor  from  the  chase : 
"  Ah,  boy,  no  more  thou'lt  fill  my  heart  with  bliss, 
'*  While  eager  climbing  for  a  father's  kiss ; 
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**  Away  with  peace !  let  furious  war  alone 
*'  Rule  ev  ry  heart,  till  my  revenge  is  won." 
They  heard,  they  stalk'd  to  fight,  they  fought, 

they  bled, 
And  chief  on  chief  was  number'd  with  the  dead  ; 
Oh,  scene  of  horror !  let  the  salt  tear  flow. 
Your  free-born  tenants,  Indian  woods,  are  low ; 
The  geniuskof  the  forest  long  shall  mourn 
Her  noble  spirits  that  can  ne'er  return  ; 
Exempt  from  danger  shall  the  panther  stray. 
And  the  fierce  lion  glare  in  broad-ey'd  day ; 
For  all !  the  empty  quiver's  idly  hung, 
The  branches  of  the  wildling  oak  among, 
The  arrow's  pointless, and  the  bow's  unstrung; 
The  gallant  hunter  winds  the  horn  no  more, 
Silent  he  lies,  all  bloody  on  the  shore. 
Still  spar'd  by  fate,  though  life  he  scarce  can  bear. 
Poor  Logan  stands  abandon'd  to  despair; 
Beholding  war  his  smiling  plains  deface, 
And  whelm  in  blood  his  country  and  his  race. 
E'en  then,  brave  hero,  gen'rous  tears  could  flow, 
Not  for  thine  own,  but  for  thy  people's  woe : 
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As  o'er  the  fields  the  flames  of  havoc  fly. 
The  big  drops  roll  with  anguish  from  his  eye ; 
Yet  soon  came  Sensibility,  to  cheer 
His  tortur'd  heart,  and  dry  his  briny  tear : 
Through  his  sad  soul  the  heav'nly  influence 

glides, 
Till  its  wild  woes  in  pensive  grief  subsides ; 
And  tasting  of  the  hallow  she  best  gives, 
Logan  looks  down  on  trouble,  and  yet  lives; 
Awhile  with  humble  resignation  bears 
The  weary  burden  of  his  baleful  cares ; 
Pleas'd  with  the  hope  that  shortly  they  shall  be 
Lost  in  the  shade  of  calm  eternity  ! 
Now    where    the    English    bands    no    longer 

toil'd, 
But  shar'd  the  plunder,  and  midst  horror  smil'd, 
The  warrior  came.     Fix'd  was  his  heavy  look, 
His  listless  hand  no  beamy  jav'lin  shook, 
He  did  not  weep,  but  deeply-seated  care 
Threw  o'er  his  face  a  melancholy  air. 
"  Behold,  (the  hero  said,)  behold  in  me, 
•'  Your  past,  your  present,  future  enemy; 
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"  Though  once,  ere  ruthless  murder  came  to  ^ 

rend 
"  My  heart-strings,  and  the  joys  of  peace  to  end,  y 
"  Log-an  by  all  was  call'd  *  the  white-man's 

friend :' 

"  And  I  appeal  to  ye,  if  e'er  in  vain 
"  Ye  sought  of  Logan  succour  to  obtain ; 
**  If  e'er  he  sent  you  hungry  from  his  cot, 
"  If  e'er  ye  ask'd  his  aid,  and  gain'd  it  not? 
"  When  bloody  war  rag'd  in  our  fields  of  late, 
"  And  brother  brother  smote  with  vengeful  hate, 
*'  Idle  at  home  I  stay'd,  imploring  peace 
"  From  the  Great  Spirit,  that  those  ills  might 

cease. 
"  With  zeal  I  serv'd  you,  and  my  zeal  was  true, 
"  I  even  thought  to  live  and  die  with  you ; 
*'  But  English  hands  accurs'd  have  been  defil'd 
"  With  the  life-blood  of  Logan's  wife  and  child ; 
"  Hence  all  his  future  days  with  grief  are  dim, 
"  And  nothing  but  despair  is  left  to  him ; 
"  Life  is  a  dreary  blank,  in  none  remains 
"  One  drop  of  blood  that  flow'd  through  Logan's 

veins. 
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"  Fir'd  by  these  wrongs,  revenge  alone  I  sought, 
**  I  found  it,  and  some  dreadful  deeds  have 

wrought : 
"  And  though  'twould  much  relieve  myburden'd 

breast 
"  To  see  my  bleeding  country  set  at  rest, 
'*  Tliink  not  that  Logan  cowardice  can  feel, 
"  For  life  he  would  not  turn  upon  his  heel ; 
**  Fear  o'er  his  spirit  no  cold  pall  can  spread, 
"  The  heart  of  Logan  never  shook  with  dread. 
*'  Who  is  there  left  that  will  for  Logan  mourn 
*'  When  he  sleeps  in  the  silence  of  the  urn? 
"  Who  will  deplore  his  loss  when  he  is  gone? 
"  Alas!  poor  Logan  must  reply,  not  one!" 

The  half-form'd   sentence    trembled    on    his 
tongue, 
The  unfinish'd  accents  on  his  pale  lips  hung, 
He  died — his  sorrows  are  for  ever  o'er, 
Ilis  eye  shall  weep,  his  breast  shall  heave  no  more. 
Sweet  be  thy  slumber  in  death's  drear  abode. 
Soft  pity's  tear  shall  oft  bedew  thy  sod  ; 
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The  midnight  fairy  o'er  thy  tomb  shall  sing, 
And  modest  blue-bells  round  thy  green  grave 

spring. 
Thus  shalt  thou  rest,  while  oft  thy  injur'd  shade 
Receives  those  rites  to  patriot  virtue  paid ; 
Till  call'd  by  heaven  from  thy  untimely  grave, 
Thou  shalt  arise  amidst  th'  illustrious  brave. 
And  angels  shall  rejoice  to  see  thee  free, 
Poor  Logan,  child  of  Sensibility  ! 


END    OF    PART    I. 
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PART  II. 

When  the  sad  mariner  from  far  descries 
The  southern  tempest  black'ning  in  the  skies, 
While  through  the  shrouds  the  howling  wild 

winds  roar, 
And  dash  the  whiten'd  billows  on  the  shore ; 
When  all  the  stars  are  quench'd  in  thickest  night, 
And  the  blue  lightnings  flash  across  the  sight ; 
How  does  his  troubled  soul  in  thought  survey 
The  found'ring  bark,  wreck'd  on  the  watery  way ! 
His  hopes,  his  joys,  lost  in  the  threatening  wave, 
No  succour  near,  no  cheering  aid  to  save. 
How  does  thine  eye,  sad  Fancy,  then  deplore 
His  wife,  his  children,  on  a  distant  shore, 
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A  husband  and  a  father  doom'd  to  weep, 
Entomb'd  amidst  the  rude  unpitying  deep ! 
But  from  heav  n's  arch  should  Cynthia's  beam 

appear, 
A  ray  of  hope  illumes  the  dismal  sphere ; 
His  gladden'd  eye  a  brighter  prospect  sees — 
The  storm  subsides,  but  leaves  a  fav'ring  breeze 
To  waft  the  vessel  o'er  the  yielding  main, 
While  hast'ning  still  the  wish'd-for  port  to  gain. 
Thus  when  meek  virtue,  'mid  the  storms  of  life 
Desponding  sinks,  unequal  to  the  strife, 
Sees  envy  rise  and  malice  dart  its  sting, 
Inconstant  joys  escape  on  sable  wing ; 
Ah,  then  how  beats,  how  heaves  the  troubled 

breast. 
What  anxious  cares  expel  its  wonted  rest, 
Whatmournful  prospects  fill  thegrief-dimm'd  eye. 
While  fancy  paints  fresh  woes  for  ever  nigh ! 
Down  the  pale  cheek  the  tears  incessant  flow, 
And  sorrow  hangs  dejected  on  the  brow ; 
Thy  light,  celestial  hope,  bums  dim  and  pale, 
And  the  pain'd  soul  hovers  o'er  death's  dark  vale  I 
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111  such  an  hour,  shouldst  thou,  ethereal  guest, 
Dawn  on  affliction's  woe-benighted  breast — 
Shouldst  thou,  O  heav'n-born  Sensibility, 
Comfort  the  virtuous  man  in  misery — 
Swift  as  a  moon-beam  breaks  the  shade  of  night, 
Does  thy  blest  influence  fill  the  soul  with  light ; 
Sweet  as  a  moon-beam  smiling  on  the  wave, 
Dost  thou  look  down  to  guide,  to  cheer,  and  save ! 
So  when  Jehovah  on  lov'd  Lazarus'*  bier 
Let  fall  the  unearthly,  heaven-descended  tear, 
The  cold  cheek  smil'd,  the  sunk  eye  op'd  again. 
Corruption  fled,  and  death  unlocked  its  chain ; 
Earth  felt  the  tear,  the  present  God  ador'd. 
The  bursting  tomb  oonfess'd  and  prais'd  its  Lord ! 

In  all  the  joys  that  fill  the  human  mind. 
From  boisterous  mirth  to  pleasure  more  refin'd, 
Varied  gradations  still  the  heart  must  know, 
Comfort's  calm  current  and  full  rapture's  flow ; 
Hope's  flame  by  fits  burns  dim  or  heav  nly  bright, 
Presents  one  joy  or  thousands  to  the  sight ; 

*  John  xi.  Xi. 
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Now  lifts  US  far  above  the  reach  of  fear, 
And  now  but  just  restrains  the  gushing  tear; 
Now  buoys  us  raptur'd  from  earth's  dull  abode. 
And  makes  the  wretched  mortal  seem  a  god ; 
And  now  in  sorrow  s  hour,  the  light  divine 
Only  at  intervals  is  seen  to  shine ! 

So  thou,  sweet  pow'r,  hast  thy  degrees  of 
bliss, 
From  pensive  joy  to  the  ecstatic  kiss ; 
Some  hearts  transported  own  thy  heav'nly  reign, 
While  thy  blest  light  on  others  beams  in  vain. 
Lo,  Caesar  musing  on  the  Rubicon, 
Exclaims,  "  The  die  is  cast,  the  work's  begun — 
"  Let  Janus,  now  obedient  to  the  fates, 
*'  Unbind  his  fiends,  ope  wide  his  massive  gates." 
Had  not  ambitious  wishes,  undefin'd, 
Then  check'd  the  dictates  of  a  feeling  mind  ; 
Had  he  but  heeded  what  his  conscience  spoke, 
Nor  doom'd  his  country  to  an  iron  yoke, 
A  free-born  Roman  ne'er  had  worn  a  chain. 
Nor  Pompey  bled  on  Egypt's  faithless  plain ! 
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Lo,  what  a  conflict  in  lost  freedom's  cause, 
As  Brutus  strikes  for  Rome's  insulted  laws ; 
On  ev'ry  stab  mark  sorrow's  dew  attend, 
He  hates  the  tyrant  but  he  loves  the  friend ; 
In  speechless  agony  the  hero  stood. 
And  his  tears  mingled  with  great  Caesar's  blood ! 
Or  look  where  Pythias  from  his  foamy  horse 
Leaps  joyful,  to  encounter  death's  keen  force ; 
See  Damon  tremble  while  his  friend  appears, 
Melt  at  the  sight,  and  all  dissolve  in  tears : 
Pythias  enraptur'd,  his  last  breath  to  spend 
For  his  lov'd  Damon,  for  his  faithful  friend ; 
And  Damon  in  despair  denied  to  save 
His  life's  best  part,  his  Pythias  from  the  grave 
The  scene  a  tyrant  of  his  rage  could  charm. 
Melt  his  stern  soul,  his  cruelty  disarm  ; 
Angels  came  down,  their  high  reward  to  give. 
E'en  Dionysius  cried,  "  Oh,  let  them  live!" 
Mark  Sensibility  wake  all  her  charms, 
While  Damon  faints  in  Pythias'  eager  arms ; 
See  the  tear  stream  incessant  from  the  eye, 
Hear  the  cliok'd  voice,  the  interrupted  sigh ; 
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Behold  they  stand  unable  to  repress 
The  swelling  tide  of  blissful  soft  distress. 

O    come,   fair    nymph,   thy  heav'nly   smile 
bestow. 
And  chase  the  sad  form  of  intrusive  woe ; 
Ah,  lead  me  where  the  shade  of  the  brown  wood 
Defends  the  haunt  of  pensive  Solitude ; 
Lay  me  along  in  some  sequester'd  glade, 
Where  from  the  tall  rock  pours  the  hoarse  cas- 
cade; 
Where,  borne  by  Echo  from  the  distant  vale. 
The  sheep-bells'  music  floats  upon  the  gale. 
And  gentle  winds,  in  gratitude  prolong 
The  dulcet  warblings  of  the  linnet's  song : 
There  while  the  sun's  ray,  through  the  beech- 
boughs  seen,  "^ 
O'erstreaks  with  gold  the  sweetly  smiling  green ; 
Oh,  strike  thy  harp  divine,  thy  silver  lyre. 
And  fill  my  soul  with  more  than  mortal  fire ; 
With  sounds  celestial  soothe  my  throbbing  heart, 
Till  ev'ry  grov'ling,  earth-born  care  depart : 
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Awake,  awake,  blest  pow'r,  thy  hallow'd  lay. 
Attune    thy   chords    to    move    with    gentlest 

sway;  » 

Enlarge  my  soul,  and  let  mild  reason  find 
A  friend,  a  brother,  in  all  human  kind ; 
Teach  me  to  scorn  the  pride  of  idle  state. 
And  only  count  the  virt'ous,  truly  great; 
To  heal  the  pain'd  heart,  wipe  the  humid  eye, 
Give  woe  to  smile,  and  hush  misfortune's  sigh ; 
And  let  me  by  thy  mild  instructions  learn 
At  human  woe  in  ev'ry  stage  to  yeani ! 

Thrice  happy  they  who  from  the  world  remote 
Find  friendship,  love  and  peace,  within  a  cot; 
Whose  humble  riches  yet  enough  can  spare 
To  comfort  mis'ry  and  compose  its  care ; 
Whose  hearth  can  still  a  place  of  rest  supply 
To  glad  the  way-worn  trav'ler's  lonely  eye ; 
Whose  simply-furnish'd,  yet  inviting  board, 
Can  still  a  welcome  to  the  poor  afford ; 
To  whom  kind  heav'n  has  just  sufficient  sent 
To  make  their  days  pass  on  with  true  content. 
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Blest  they  whose  hearts  no  greater  care  can  know 
Than  the  sweet  wish  to  share  another's  woe; 
Who  bles%  the  present  hour  and  that  to  come, 
Possess'd  of  ev'ry  happiness  in  home ; 
Who,  when  stern  winter  spreads  his  icy  wing, 
Look  on  as  though  it  were  but  genial  spring ; 
Unmouru'd  the  laughing  summer  flees  away. 
Clear  and  unruffled  is  their  cloudless  day ; 
Resign 'd  they  mark  the  light  of  youth  go  down, 
And  coming  age  assume  its  silv'ry  crown ; 
Kind    hope   shall   gently  soothe  .their  parting 

breath, 
And  holy  fervour  bless  their  tranquil  death. 
How^  sweet  to  them  when  spring's  returning  ray 
Bids  winter  with  his  blasts  to  pass  away; 
Calls  forth  the  latent  seed  to  timely  birth, 
And  with  her  grassy  mantle  decks  the  earth ! 
How  sweet  to  them  o'er  dew-pearl'd  lawns  to 

rove, 
And  hear  tlie  raptur'd  iiuisic  of  the  grove; 
Or  wander  up  some  gently  sloping  hill. 
At  whose  green  base  still  winds  the  crystal  rill: 
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There  pause  with  gladden'd  wond'ring  eye  to 

view 
The  sun's  first  smile  shed  o'er  an  heav'n  of  blue, 
That  when  the  glorious  king  of  day  appears, 
They  may  declare  their  gratitude  in  tears: 
And  when  the  autumn   comes,  how  sweet  to 

share 
The  harvest  smile,  and  ease  the  reaper's  care; 
When  sunk  by  labour,  his  tir'd  spirits  fail. 
To  cheer  his  honest  heart  with  nut-brown  ale : 
And  when  the  drowsy  shades  of  night  descend, 
To  bid  his  sun-burnt  hands  their  toil  suspend. 
Kindly  with  added  thanks  his  work  to  pay. 
While  gladsome  to  his  cot  he  shapes  his  way. 
Ah  then,  how  sweet  to  hear,  devoid  of  art, 
The  warm  expressions  of  his  grateful  heart ! 
Autumn,  rich  season,  brings  in  kindly  hour 
The  ripen'd  promise  of  each  vernal  show'r; 
The  feeling  eye  shall  view^  her  boundless  store, 
And  lost  in  transport,  wonder  and  adore ! 
Let  winter  come  and  shake  his  icy  chains, 
Still  to  the  virtuous  many  a  joy  remains ; 
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How  sweet  when  tempests  howl  along  the  sky, 
And  driving  snows  o'er  the  heath's  bosom  fly, 
To  see  the  crackling  fagots  light  the  hearth, 
Nor  heed  the  gloom  that  wraps  the  lab 'ring  earth ; 
Or  ope  with  eager  hand  the  cottage  door. 
And  give  the  pilgrim  welcome  to  its  store; 
Bid  with  a  cheerful  voice  his  woes  to  cease. 
And  pledge  the  full-crown'd  glass  with  words 

of  peace ; 
And  when  soft  slumber  would  his  eyelids  close. 
Attentive  lead  him  to  secure  repose ! 
Ah,  happy  such !  would  that  the  world  but  knew 
To  prize  the  course  these  nobler  souls  pursue ; 
Soon  should  theglitt'ring  pomp,  the  pageant  train. 
From  reason's  sons  no  more  regard  obtain ; 
All  would  deem  virtue  the  sole  way  to  find 
A  clear  unclouded  sunshine  in  the  mind ; 
Each  heart,  delighted,  then  would  welcome  thee 
"With  heav'nly  rapture,  Sensibility ! 
Then  peace  should  reign,  wild  war  forget  to 

rage, 
And  man  once  more  behold  a  golden  age. 
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Look  where  extended  on  the  bed  of  death, 
The  wretched  father  draws  his  painful  breath ; 
Around  his  babes,  a  mournful  train  appear, 
Bathing  his  cold  hand  with  affliction's  tear : 
On  the  sad  spectacle  'tis  his  to  gaze, 
While  hope  before  his  ling'ring  eye  decays. 
Oh    then,    what    pangs    his    tortur'd    bosom 

wrung, 
While  anguish  thus  broke  fault'ring  from  his 

tongue — 
"  Alas,  I  leave  you,  hapless  babes,  behind, 
"  Ah,  where  on  earth  a  refuge  can  you  find ! 
*'  No  sun  shall  ever  bid  your  parent  rise 
*'  To  make  joy  mantle  in  your  infant  eyes; 
"  This  woe-exhausted  frame  can  toil  no  more 
"  To  chase  intrusive  soitow  from  the  door; 
"  My  taper's  dwindled,  life's  last  heat  is  fled, 
"  Death's  chilling  hand  lies  heavy  on  my  head; 
'*  Soon  shall  ye  see  me  stretch'd  upon  the  bier, 
"  Forgot  the  sigh,  for  ever  ceas'd  the  tear." 
He  could  no  more,  life  half  forsook  his  heart. 
And  his  paind  soul  seem'd  ready  to  depart; 
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But  pitying  heav'n  spoke  peace  to  virtue's  end, 
And  breath'd  it  from  the  kind  lips  of  a  friend : 
Hush'd  be  thy  anguish — lo,  to  ease  thy  fears, 
Sweet  SensibiHty  descends  in  tears! 
Hark,  what  blest  sounds  soft  pity's  lips  convey 
To  cheer  thy  parting  spirit  on  its  way,- 
Hear  o'er  thy  children  heav'd  affection's  sigh, 
And  these  kind  accents  softly  utter'd  nigh : 
"  When  life's  last  breathings  from  thy  lips  expire, 
"  Thy  babes  are  mine — yes,  I  will  be  their  sire; 
"  My  care  shall  guide  their  thoughts  in  early 

youth, 
•'  And  lead  their  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  truth: 
*'  When  in  thine  eye  life's  beam  no  longer  burns, 
'*  And  thy  tir'd  frame  to  kindred  dust  returns, 
"  My  care  shall  scatter  roses  in  their  way, 
'*  And  chase  dark  frowning  poverty  away. 
"  From  the  sweet  dawn  of  childhood,  till  the  hour 
"  When  ripen'd  reason  shall  assert  her  pow'r, 
"  A  father's  love  shall  precepts  sound  impart, 
*'  And  plant  the  seed  of  virtue  in  each  heart ; 
"  Till  wisdom,  pleas'd,  a  temple  there  shall  find, 
"  And  make  them  bless  and  ornament  their  kind  • 
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**  Wanting  no  more  a  parent's  mild  control, 
"  I  shall  behold  with  joy  each  op'ning  soul, 
"  Shall  see  perform'd  the  promise  hope  display 'd, 
"  And  ev'ry  careful  anxious  hour  repaid. 
*'  Thus  shall  the  tender  group,  beneath  my  care, 
"  Abundant  fruits  of  early  culture  bear, 
**  And  to  my  glad  paternal  eye  disclose. 
"  The  fondest  sight  on  which  it  can  repose; 
"  Through  ev'ry  path  thine  offspring  I'll  attend, 
**  In    life,    in    death,    their    father    and    their 

friend!  " 
As  when  a  dew-drop,  from  night's  mantle  shed, 
Falls  on  the  drooping  vi'let's  modest  head, 
The  conscious  flower  forsakes  its  bed  of  earth, 
And  from  the  dust  obtains  a  second  birth. 
So  the  soft  accents  of  a  faithful  friend 
On  the  sad  sire's  desponding  soul  descend ; 
The  glad  heart  throbs,  forgetting><ill  its  woes, 
The  weak  pulse  beats  again,  the  chill'd  blood 

flows : 
On  his  cold  cheek  a  trembling  colour  plays. 
He  strives  once  more  his  dying  voice  to  raise. 
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He  fix'd  his  look  on  friendship's  angel  face. 
And  strong  with  transport,  rush'd  to  its  embrace; 
Warm  ecstasy  his  utterance  supply'd, 
"  My  friend,  my  friend !"  he  faulter'd,  and  then 

died! 
Oh,  bliss  divine!  say,  can  the  world  bestow 
Joys  half  so  sweet  as  feeling  bosoms  know? 
An  hour  like  this,  when  to  the  mind  is  giv'n 
A  fair  idea,  a  faithful  type  of  heav'n; 
When  quite  refin'd  from  all  the  dross  of  time, 
Th'  emergent  soul  asserts  her  hopes  sublime  ? 
What  hath  the  world,  with  all  its  goods  in 

store, — 
Can  it  bid  woe-worn  mis'ry  weep  no  more  ? 
Or  can  it  share  with  Sensibility, 
The  tear  that  glistens  in  a  grateful  eye  ? 
Or  can  it  pause  with  pleasure  to  survey 
Th'  unconscious  blush  that  comes  and  flees  away ; 
Regard  with  pain  the  good  man  in  distress, 
Assuage  his  pangs,  and  with  kind  bounty  bless? 
When  sorrows  come,  art  thou,  O  worldling,  near 
To  hush  the  sigh  and  dry  the  bitter  tear  ? 
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^ay,  -wilt  thou  watch  in  speechless  agony 
Thy  hapless  kinsman,  early  doom'd  to  die  ? 
Wilt  thou  arise  at  midnight's  sullen  gloom. 
To  scatter  fragrant  flowers  on  virtue's  tomb  ? 
And  wilt  thou  wander  through  death's  chill  abode, 
To  shed  thy  sorrows  on  her  grassy  sod  ? — 
No !  callous  wretch,  deceitful,  pompous,  vain, 
AVhose  first,  whose  last,  whose  only  wish  is  gain : 
Low  noisy  worldling,  'tis  not  giv'n  to  thee 
To  taste  the  bliss  of  Sensibility ! 
No  earthly  woe  can  for  a  moment  give 
Thy  flinty  heart  an  impulse  to  relieve ; 
Thy  time  is  spent  in  one  unvarying  round 
Of  sordid  toil,  to  heap  where  heaps  abound. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  bred  in  solitude, 
Thinks  happiness  consists  in  being  good ; 
Remote  from  busy  towns  and  noisy  schools, 
Who  never  learn'd  to  think  or  act  by  rules ; 
Learning  from  nature,  virtue's  noble  part, 
Keeps  clear  the  judgment  and  unwarp'd   the 
heart, 

E 
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Makes  the  immortal  soul  to  know  its  sphere. 
And  its  Creator  in  his  works  revere ; 
Till  the  mind,  clothed  with  celestial  grace, 
Presents  the  image  of  its  Author's  face. 
The  soul  of  man  was  by  high  heav'n  design'd 
A  glowing  copy  of  th'  Almighty  mind ; 
Eternal  from  the  Omnipotent  it  came, 
A  spotless,  ever  active,  glorious  flame ; 
But  soon  its  pristine  lustre  was  obscur'd, 
While  sinful  man,  from  duteous  grace  allur'd, 
Th'  internal  ray  no  longer  gladly  hail'd. 
Too  conscious  of  the  darkness  he  entail'd. 
But  on  this  globe,  though  still  by  fortune  cross'd, 
Be't  ours  to  improve  thesav'd,  not  mourn  the  lost; 
For  yet  the  deathless  soul  of  man  may  beam 
With  mild  effulgence  on  life's  troubled  stream ; 
Its  flame  may  yet  with  purest  lustre  shine, 
And  show  the  likeness  of  a  power  divine ! 
Yes,  there  are  feelings  to  our  nature  given. 
Which  claim  a  close  affinity  to  heav'n ; 
Feelings  prepar'd  with  ardour  to  embrace 
Not  one,  not  two,  but  all  the  human  race ; 
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Feelings  that  still  with  ardent  impulse  tend 
To  one  benevolent  and  gracious  end ; 
In  union's  bands  earth's  families  to  bind, 
Howe'er  disjoin'd  in  station,  place,  or  kind. 

Sweet  queen  of  tears,  how  does  thy  soft  con- 
trol 
Refine,  improve  and  meliorate  the  soul ; 
O'er  the  rough  savage  heart  thine  influence  steals, 
Till  charm'd  at  length  for  human  woe  it  feels. 
Swifter  than  thought  thy  gentle  mandate  flies. 
Heard  and  obey'd  in  tears  from  melting  eyes ; 
The  rude  untutor'd  bosom  then  relents, 
Self-love  is  banish'd,  cruelty  repents ; 
Hoar-headed  av'rice  feels  the  pitying  sigh, 
The  niggard  soul  inclines  to  charity; 
Pride  opes  to  misery  its  lofty  door, 
And    wealth,   grown    bounteous,   clothes    the 
shiv'ring  poor. 

Oh,  Sensibility,  expand  thy  wing, 
And  to  all  nations,  all  thy  blessings  bring; 
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In  Afric's  desarts  let  thy  voice  be  heard,   "      '. 
Thy  precepts  known,  thy  vot'ries  rever'd;       I 
Where  Ganges  rolls  let  Charity  be  seen, 
All  rob'd  in  white,  and  heav'niy  in  her  mien ; 
On  Scythia's  barren  mountains  build  thy  throne. 
And  make  the  wand'ring  hapless  hordes  thine 

own ; 
Let  pining  slav'ry  break  its  galling  chain. 
And  liberty  on  Niger's  borders  reign; 
Let  the  sunk  soul  her  dignity  reclaim, 
And  at  fair  freedom's  shrine  relight  her  flame ; 
Banish  oppression  from  each  crimeless  shore, 
And  let  vile  fetters  load  free  men  no  more ; 
Stop  the  fell  progress  of  relentless  war, 
His  banners  tear,  and  break  his  blood-stain'd  car; 
Let  furious  vengeance  now  no  longer  rage, 
But  peace  and  concord  ev'ry  heart  engage. 

Descend  from  heav'n,  celestial  pow'r,  and  give 
The  darken'd  mind  to  see  the  light,  and  live; 
Let  ev'ry  soul  confess  thine  empire  sweet, 
And  ev'ry  bosom  true  to  feeling  beat; 
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Make  souls  unite,  each  others  woe  to  share, 
Relieve  each  anguish,  and  dispel  each  care ; 
With  hands  of  sympathy  combine  to  shed 
The  balm  of  comfort  on  affliction's  head  ; 
Teach  men  to  feel  a  mutual  friendship  still, 
In  ev'ry  change  of  fortune,  good  or  ill ; 
To  live  as  fellow-trav'lers  to  a  shore 
Where  tears  shall  fall  and  sighs  be  heard  no  more ; 
Where  perfect  joy  eternal  reign  shall  keep, 
The  pale  cheek  smile,  the  dim  eye  cease  to  weep ; 
Soothing  and  sooth'd  to  meet  death's  awful  gloom^ 
And  slumber  peaceful  in  the  silent  tomb ; 
Pleas'd  with  the  hope  that  yet  a  day  will  dawn, 
A  bright,  a  glorious,  an  eternal  morn ! 
Oh,  haste  the  period,  bring  the  joyful  hour, 
And  let  admiring  worlds  behold  thy  power ; 
Come  from  thy  roseate  bowers  in  pomp  sublime, 
And  shed  thy  blessings  on  the  wings  of  time ; 
Chase,  chase  the  clouds  of  ignorance  away. 
And  bring  a  morning  of  bright  mental  day ; 
Oh,  shine  on  earth,  and  let  us  pleased  see 
Thy  universal  reign,  sweet  Sensibility ! 
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Oh,  happy  he  who  learns  in  early  youth 
To  tread  the  path  of  virtue  and  of  truth ; 
Far  from  the  busy  haunt  of  thoughtless  men, 
He  spends  his  days  in  some  sequester'd  glen ; 
Well  pleas'd  receives  the  favours  heaven  has 

sent, 
And  finds  true  happiness  dwells  in  content : 
Blest  with  sufficiency,  devoid  of  pride, 
With  joys  uninfluenc'd  by  fortune's  tide ; 
Enough  for  comfort,  not  superfluous  state, 
Enough  to  better  poverty's  sad  fate. 
And  spurn  the  rich,  unless  in  virtue  great ; 
Enough  to  bid  intrusive  sorrow  fly. 
Enough  to  purchase  ease,  not  luxury : 
Blest  with  a  home  adorn'd  with  virtue's  charms. 
Where  beauty  clasps  liim  with  affection's  arms, 
Where  love  refin'd  by  friendship  gives  the  breast 
Eternal  sunshine  and  unruffled  rest ; 
Where  as  life's  changeful  tide  doth  ebb  or  flow, 
'Tis  mutual  transport,  or  'tis  mutual  woe. 
AH  nature  smiles  to  these,  their  eyes  can  see 
No  bound,  no  ending  of  felicity ! 
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With  raptur  d  gaze  they  mark  the  spring's  first 

rose, 
Or  see  the  tulip  its  gay  bud  unclose; 
Joyfully  wander  o'er  the  flow'ry  vale, 
And  hear  the  woodland  songsters  in  the  gale ; 
Or  view  the  prospect  stretching  on  the  sight. 
The  tow'ry  hill  with  ev'ning  sun-beams  bright, 
The  village  spire,  the  thick  embow'ring  wood, 
The  distant  rushing  of  the  mountain  flood ; 
Retiring  Sol,  the  half-discover'd  moon, 
The  stars,  precursors  of  night's  awful  noon, 
Rocks,  hills  and  vales,  in  one  fair  scene  combin'd. 
With  pensive  pleasure  charm  each  wond'ring 

mind, 
Till  eve  with  sombre  mantle  veils  the  sight, 
And  on  the  landscape  sinks  the  sable  night ! 

Let  summer  fly,  and  autumn  fade  away, 
Eternal  spring  to  them  shall  smiles  display ; 
Let  tyrant  winter  his  iStern  reign  extend, 
The  joys  of  virtue  ne'er  can  have  an  end ; 
Yes,  let  the  prospect  fade  upon  the  eye, 
The  vi'let  sicken,  and  the  sweet  rose  die  ; 
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Let  the  fierce  genius  of  rude  polar  skies, 

Wrapt  in  his  pendant  icy  mantle  rise, 

To  send  his  wild  winds  o'er  the  blasted  heath. 

And  bind  fair  nature  in  the  chains  of  death ; 

Yet  shall  the  virt'ous  find  a  sweet  employ, 

A  heav'nly  care,  a  self-created  joy ; 

Transport  shall  brighten  in  the  feeling  eye, 

And  boundless  bliss  be  found  in  charity. 

In  such  a  season,  oh !  how  sweet  to  bear 

Relief  and  comfort  to  the  man  of  care ; 

To  light  Hope's  torch  on  Misery's  dreary  waste. 

And  gen'rous  succour  bring  with  anxious  haste. 

Ah,  let  the  murky  cloud  from  heav'n  impend. 

And  driving  snow  and  freezing  hail  descend ; 

Let  rigid  frost  the  glassy  lake  deform, 

And  whirlwinds  rouse  the  dseraon  of  the  storm ; 

Let  the  gay  green  of  vegetation  die. 

And  meteors  flash  along  the  troubled  sky; 

Virtue  shall  walk  with  joy  amidst  the  scene. 

With  placid  eye  and  with  unruflfled  mien. 

How  can  the  clouded  heaven,  the  howling  wind, 

Affect  her  calm  serenity  of  mind  ; 
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I    How  can  the  tempest  drive  away  her  rest, 
I    When  all  is  peace  and  hope  within  the  breast? 
Angels  for  her  the  formless  waste  shall  charm, 
And  the  fierce  tempest  of  its  rage  disarm ; 
Her  peaceful  cot  shall  watch  at  midnight  hour, 
While  tranquil  she  confides  it  to  their  pow'r: 
For  her  fair  spring  again  the  world  shall  cheer, 
And  give  the  promise  of  a  plent'ous  year ; 
Nature  once  more  assume  her  liv'ry  green, 
And  all  Pomona's  orchard-blooms  be  seen ! 
For  virtue  'tis  that  heav'n  still  bounteous  pours 
On  earth's  prolific  breast  its  teeming  stores ; 
For  her  the  sun  his  daily  light  displays. 
And  charms  all  nature  with  his  genial  rays ; 
For  her  each  good  creative  love  bestows, 
With  ev'ry  year  to  full  perfection  grows. 
Yes,  all  the  wheels  of  nature's  mazy  plan 
Receive  their  motion  for  the  virt'ous  man ! 

Oh,  Sensibility,  wlien  death  shall  come. 
And  call  thy  vot'ries  to  their  weary  home ; 
When  life's  illusive  trembling  flames  decay. 
And  the  tir'd  body  rests  with  kindred  clay ; 
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When  the  last  sigh  breaks  from  the  heaving  heart, 
When  the  last  accents  from  the  pale  lips  part ; 
Say,  shall  the  last  adieu  to  dust  resign 
Thy  pure  bright  spark,  thine  ecstasy  divine ; 
Shall  then  thy  heavenly  influence  be  o'er. 
And  friends  be  sever'd  to  unite  no  more  ? 
Ah  no,  the  gloom  of  death  is  but  the  way 
That  gives  an  entrance  to  eternal  day ; 
The  freed  soul  throws  her  mortal  raiment  down, 
And  rises  glorious,  to  receive  her  crown ; 
Our  sleeping  friends  have  journey 'd  to  a  shore 
Where  we  shall  follow — they  are  gone  before. 
The  tortur'd  breast  must  yet  some  anguish  know, 
From  the  sad  eye  a  few  more  tears  must  flow ; 
Then  shall  kind  death  each  grief  for  ever  close, 
And  lay  poor  mis'ry  in  a  long  reposes 
While  the  glad  soul  shall  bathe  in  tides  of  joy. 
And  taste  of  bliss  which  nothing  can  destroy. 

Ah,  can  words  speak,  or  even  fancy  tell 
The  bliss  which  then  in  virtue's  breast  shall  swell. 
When  join'd  in  kindred  intercourse  above, 
It  feels  the  transports  of  celestial  love  ? 
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Reclined  on  golden  clouds,  the  raptur'd  soul 
Shall  see  beneath  her  worlds  and  systems  roll ; 
Or  fiU'd  with  ecstasy's  awak'ning  fire. 
Warble  melodious  mid  the  angel  choir ; 
With  fervent  ardour  sweep  th'  inspiring  chord, 
The  theme  hosanna  to  heav'n's  awful  Lord ! 
Then  shall  thy  brighten'd  eye,  O  Virtue,  see 
The  unveil'd  form  of  Sensibility ! 
Soul  shall  meet  soul  in  ever-blooming  bowers, 
Wreathed  with  Eden's  undecaying  flowers  ; 
Sometimes  shall  fancy  to  the  mind  recall 
The  woes,  the  sorrows  of  this  earthly  ball ; 
But  like  an  empty  shadow  it  shall  seem. 
Or  the  remembrance  of  a  morning  dream ; 
A  pensive  pleasure  o'er  the  soul  shall  glide. 
And  mingle  with  the  transports  that  preside. 
Our  sorrows  here  augment  the  bliss  to  come, 
When  death  conducts  us  to  our  heav'uly  home ; 
And  thy  blest  votaries,  Sensibility, 
Array'd  in  robes  of  purest  white  shall  be. 

Oh,  heav'nly  pow'r,  on  all  my  paths  attend, 
In  life  my  comfort,  and  in  death  my  friend ; 
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Come,   take   thy   throne  within  this  grateful 

heart, 
And  never  never  from  my  soul  depart. 
If  in  this  world  unhappy  I  must  bear 
The  rude  assaults  of  sorrow  and  of  care, 
Do  thou,  my  guardian  and  my  guide,  appear, 
And  banish  mis'ry  with  a  feeling  tear. 
When  the  wild  waves  of  trouble  round  me  rise, 
Let  me  behold  fair  friendship's  streaming  eyes ; 
I  reck  not  though  all  earthly  pleasures  fly. 
If  thou,  O  Sensibility,  art  nigh. 
Let  me  repose  upon  some  feeling  mind. 
Who  seeks  a  balm  for  all  my  woes  to  find, 
Wh©  all  my  soul's  anxieties  can  share. 
Make  his  my  ev'ry  joy  and  ev'ry  care; 
From  whose  kind  bosom,  in  the  hour  of  grief, 
My  troubled  spirit  still  may  find  relief; 
A  refuge  where  the  aching  head  may  rest. 
When  nought  can  succour,  save  the  friendly 
1      breast. 

And  when  the  pulse  must  ever  cease  to  beat, 
And  the  heart  feels  no  more  its  vital  heat ; 
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When  on  the  pallid  cheek  the  last  rose  fades, 
And  death  the  lustre  of  the  bright  eye  shades ; 
O  may  that  friend  at  midnight  duly  come 
To  shed  the  tear  of  friendship  on  my  tomb ; 
At  that  still  hour  with  skilful  hand  to  twine 
A  mourning  garland  to  adorn  my  shrine ; 
Upon  the  lonely  spot  in  sorrow  gaze, 
Where  the  soul's  ruin'd  tenement  decays ; 
And  while  unbidden  sighs  his  bosom  rend, 
Murmur  with  fault'ring  voice — *  Here  lies  my 
friend !' 

And  say,  celestial  friend,  propitious  pow'r, 
Wilt  thou  attend  in  life's  last  fleeting  hour ; 
The  struggling  pangs  of  death  wilt  thou  console, 
And  kindly  cheer  to  heav'n  the  parting  soul  ? 
Oh,  yes,  thou  wilt !  ray  gasping  breath  shall  bless 
Thy  pow'r  divine,  thy  soothing  aid  confess ! 
And  when,  uplifted  on  thy  airy  plume. 
My  soul  emerges  from  terrestrial  gloom, 
Oh,  let  her  enter  paradise  with  thee, 
Daughter  of  heav'n,  sweet  Sensibility ! 


t^6e  stranger* 


THE  STRANGER. 


I. 

Jljroad  were  the  ev'ning  shadows,  and  the  sun 
From  a  white  cloud  look'd  with  a  farewell  smile, 
(For  his  day's  course  it  seem'd  was  nearly  run,) 
Upon  a  venerable  antique  pile ; 
Where  from  the  noisy  world's  strife,  pain  and 

guile, 
A  chosen  few  retir'd,  in  peace  to  share 
Pleasures  which  satisfy,  but  ne'er  defile ; 
Passing  their  lives  in  grateful  praise  and  pray'r, 
And  works  of  holy  love,  their  chief,  their  only 

care. 

F 
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II. 

'Twas  a  religious  house,  a  solitude 
Remote  from  cities  and  from  mortals  vain ; 
Where  the  soul,  with  celestial  grace  imbu'd, 
Renounc'd  her  errors,  and  grew  pure  again; 
Appearing  bright,  and  free  from  earthly  stain, 
As  were  the  souls  that  by  a  bounteous  God 
In  Eden's  bow'rs  were  privileg'd  to  reign. 
Ere  sin  expell'd  them  from  the  blest  abode, 
And  made  them  conscious  feel  their  Maker's 

chast'ning  rod. 

III. 
It  was  the  cool  and  silent  vesper-time, 
When  in  the  cloisters  of  the  mouast  ry, 
In  contemplation  deep  on  things  sublime, 
Musing  apart,  the  brethren  you  might  see, 
Gladden'd  with  hopes  of  immortality. 
From  good  saint  Dominick  they  took  their  name, 
And  warm'd  with  holy  zeal,  had  vow'd  to  be 
Cross-bearers  and  true  servants  in  his  train. 
Who  died,  that  guilty  man  might  pardon  free 

obtain. 
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IV. 

And  well  I  ween  it  was  a  pleasant  sight. 
To  view  these  hallo  w'd  men  their  beads  o'ertelling; 
While  ev'ry  earthly  passion  put  to  flight, 
Their  souls  were  wafted  to  an  heav'nly  dwelling; 
Where  hallelujahs  loud  for  ever  swelling, 
Proclaim  the  rapture  of  the  angel  choir, 
Who  chaunt  a  theme  all  other  themes  excelling, 
Each  voice  adoring  as  they  strike  the  lyre. 
The  Lord  Omnipotent,  creation's  awful  sire. 

V. 

Yet  he  who  look'd  upon  this  scene  that  eve. 
Had  surely  on  the  abbot  fix'd  his  eye ; 
Not  that  he  from  his  vestments  did  receive 
Distinction,  but  there  was  a  dignity, 
A  rev'rence-compelling  majesty. 
Diffused  o'er  his  age- worn  aspect  kind. 
Which  if  you  saw  you  honor'd  silently ; 
He  seem'd  a  minister  of  heav'n,  design 'd 
To  change  the  sinful  heart,  and  turn  the  erring 
mind. 
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VI. 

Press'd  with  the  load  of  threescore  and  ten  years, 
Augustine  bow'd  him  to  his  clay-cold  bed ; 
The  furrows  trac'd  by  penitential  tears, 
Bespoke  him  to  all  earthly  pleasures  dead  : 
His  eye  was  dim,  its  youthful  fire  long  fled, 
But  yet  a  glory  still  was  ling'ring  there, 
Which  though  the  mist  of  time  was  o'er  it  spread, 
Bore  witness  of  a  mind  still  young  and  fair, 
Superior  to  disease,  and  age,  and  wasting  care. 

VII. 

Warm'd  by  the  sun's  departing  beam,  he  stood 
Leaning  against  a  marble  column  grey ; 
Which,  as  its  broken  ornaments  he  view'd, 
Seem'd  as  'twould  warn  him  of  his  own  decay ; 
The  parting  sun  was  shedding  his  last  i*ay, 
Yet  in  Augustine's  bosom  there  remain'd 
A  light  celestial,  an  unclouded  day; 
For  in  his  heart  each  milder  virtue  gain'd 
A   tranquil,  hallow'd  seat,   which   gladly  she 
maintain'd. 
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VIII. 

He  drew  his  hand  across  his  thoughtful  brow. 
And  **  O  thou  mould'ring  monument!"  he  said, 
*'  Before  thy  fall  calm  slumber  I  shall  know, 
"  Reposing  in  the  chambers  of  the  dead 
**  These  weary  bones,  with  kindred  earth  o'er- 

spread : 
"  Yet  since  beyond  the  tomb,  triumphant  Faith 
"  That  mercy  finds  for  which  the  Saviour  bled  ; 
**  I  grieve  not  to  resign  the  vital  breath, 
"  Nor  shudder  to  behold  the  gloomy  gates  of 

death. 

IX. 
"  He  that  gave  life,  the  kind,  th'  almighty  powV, 
"  He  will  support  his  servant  to  the  end ; 
*'  He  will  be  with  me  in  that  awful  hour, 
**  When   death's  last  pangs  my  fainting  heart 

shall  rend, 
*'  And  the  frail  frame  must  to  the  tomb  descend: 
'*  While  from  her  prison-house  the  spirit  flies, 
"  With  Hope  attending  as  her  guardian  friend, 
"  And  joyful  seeks  her  home  above  the  skies, 
"  To  which  in  ardent  thought  slie  long  desir'd 

to  rise." 
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X. 

Thus,  while  Augustine  spoke,  he  closer  press'd 
The  hallow'd  crosier  to  his  panting  heart; 
And  long'd  the  while  from  earthly  pains  to  rest, 
From  earthly  cares  for  ever  to  depart ; 
Mentally  wooing  that  keen  pointed  dart 
Which  frees  the  struggling  soul  from  ev'ry  woe ; 
Yet  Hope  could  still  tranquillity  impart, 
While  fervent  thus  his  pray'r  began  to  flow, — 
"  O  Father,  o'er  my  sins  thy  tender  mercy  throw !" 

XI. 

His  worship  ceas'd  in  words,  but  still  his  soul 
In  adoration  to  Jehovah's  name, 
While  a  divine  sereneness  o'er  it  stole. 
Was  kindled  with  a  pure  and  holy  flame: 
When  brother  John  on  hasty  errand  came, 
Swift  as  til'  infirmities  of  age  allow'd, 
And  with  meek  rev'rence  would  a  moment  claim 
His  abbot's  ear,  before  him  while  he  bow'd ; 
And  thus  with    anxious   speed   the  news   he 
brought  avow'd. 
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XII. 

*'  Know,  father  abbot,  at  the  gate  there  stands 
**  A  pilgrim  faint  and  weary  from  the  way ; 
"  Who  now  by  me  solicits  at  your  hands 
*'  A  slight  repast,  and  further  bids  me  say, 
"  He  comes  a  Stranger,  at  the  clos^  of  day, 
"  To  seek  a  shelter  from  the  cheerless  night, 
"  Nor  here  intends  he  longer  to  delay 
"  Than  till  the  morning  breaks  upon  his  sight, 
"  And  gilds  the  abbey  walls  with  streaks  of 

purpling  light." 

XIII. 
"  Return,  good  brother  John,"  the  abbot  said, 
"  Return,  and  bring  the  weary  pilgrim  in ; 
"  I  grieve  he  at  the  gate  so  long  has  staid, 
"  To  slight  the  Stranger's  suit  were  deadly  sin  ; 
"  Nor  dare  we  seek  that  bliss  we  hope  to  win, 
"  Should  we  deny  the  hapless  wand'rer  s  pray'r : 
"  No,  let  him  come  ere  yet  the  night  begin, 
"  And  freely  this  the  trav'ler's  refuge  share, 
"  Welcom'd  to  safe  repose,  and  cheer  d  with 

simple  fare." 
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XIV. 

The  Stranger  enter'd  at  the  tAvilight  hour, 
By  brother  John  in  th'  abbot's  name  address'd^ 
The  curfew-bell  now  toU'd  from  the  abbey  tow'r, 
While  thus  the  monk  would  cheer  his  pensive 

guest : . 
*'  Sad  pilgrim,  enter,  and  securely  rest 
*'  Where  the  world's  vanities  can  ne'er  intrude; 
**  Where  calm  devotion  is  alone  profess'd, 
*'  And  ev'ry  wayward  feeling  is  siibdued, 
*'  While  still  the  teeming  heart  to  heav'n  pours 

gratitude." 

XV, 
But  little  said  the  Stranger  in  reply. 
Nor  might  you  from  his  face  his  feelings  leani. 
Or  mark  his  spirit  speaking  from  his  eye ; 
For  on  his  head  a  crested  helm  was  borne, 
And  through  his  sable  cloak  you  might  discern 
The  arms  and  martial  raiment  of  a  knight ; 
And  in  his  stately  port  was  grandeur  stern. 
Which  into  silence  aw'd  each  meaner  wight. 
Checking  enquiries,  vain,  impertinent  and  light. 
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XVJ. 

Gath'ring  his  vest  into  one  ample  fold, 
f    He  cross'd  his  arms  upon  his  coat  of  mail ; 
And  pacing  onward  where  the  friar  told, 
Seem'd  as  he  mov'd,  through  ev'ning's  shadows 

pale. 
Indignant  that  his  fate  should  so  prevail. 
As  to  compel  him  humbly  to  implore 
From  lonely  monks,  who  their  repasts  curtail, 
A  portion  of  their  vegetable  store, 
And  shelter  from  the  night  within  their  friendly 
door. 

XVII. 
Meantime  Augustine  in  the  abbey-porch 
Did  with  the  brothers  of  his  order  stand ; 
And  each  of  them  had  ta'en  a  lighted  torch, 
And  held  it  brightly  blazing  in  his  hand. 
For  darkness  now  had  cover'd  sea  and  land ; 
And  night  his  leaden-sceptre  'gan  to  sway. 
And  sleep  with  fairy  dreams  at  his  command 
Did  o'er  the  heavy  eyes  of  mortals  play, 
And  thrice  three  hours  must  pass  ere  the  return 
*  of  day. 
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XVIII. 

It  was  a  solemn  spectacle,  yet  fair 

To  view,  discover'd  by  the  pale  torch-light, 

The  ghostly  fathers  that  assembled  were 

To  rescue  from  the  perils  of  the  night, 

And  to  their  holy  abbot's  cheer  invite 

The  weary  Stranger,  whom  perchance  some  saint, 

Or  friendly  angel,  or  propitious  sprite, 

Had  seen,  when  Avith  long  toil  and  wand'ring 

faint, 
He  came  in  sullen  guise  to  murmur  his  com- 
plaint. 

XIX. 
The  fitful  glimmer  which  the  torches  gave. 
With  sickly  lustre,  ever  and  anon, 
Disclos'd  the  records  of  the  silent  grave^ 
Glancing  on  many  a  monumental  stone 
And  sepulchre,  where  crumbling  bone  by  bone, 
The  monks  of  former  days  had  long  been  laid; 
And  when  upon  the  living  ones  it  shone. 
Such  ghastly,  meagre  faces  it  display'd. 
As  never  yet  the  light  of  burning  torch  betray 'd. 
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XX. 

And  oft  too  by  that  melancholy  beam, 
The  abbey's  stately  structure  might  be  seen ; 
And  ever  as  it  rose  in  the  red  gleam, 
Twas  venerably  grand,  but  yet  I  ween 
'Twas  but  a  shade  of  what  it  once  had  been : 
For  envious  time  had  worn  that  gothic  pile, 
While  round  its  walls  crept  moss  and  ivy  green ; 
And  wan  destruction  grinn'd  with  horrid  smile, 
To  mock  the  builder's  art,  that  would  his  pow'r 

beguile. 

XXI. 
Slow  steps  are  heard  within  the  cypress  grove, 
Their  morbid  echoes  fill  the  list'ning  ear ; 
A  steel-glov'd  hand  th^  wicket  latch  did  move. 
The  Stranger  came,  and  brother  John  was  near: 
But  wherefore  do  the  monks  amaz'd  appear, 
And  what  has  struck  the  abbot  with  surprise? 
Does  their  strange  guesit  inspire  an  awe  severe, 
That  at  a  glance  can  bid  such  wonder  rise, 
And  touch  with  secret  dread  th'  experienc'd 

and  the  wise  ? 
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XXII. 

Yes,  awful  looks,  that  proud  conittianding  air, 
That  lofty  mien  bespeaks  no  vulgar  soul ; 
And  various  signs  expressively  declare 
A  martial  genius,  fitted  for  control : 
And  as  they  gaz'd,  a  tender  pity  stole 
O'er  the  good  bi'ethren,  at  the;  luckless  fate 
That  forc'd  him  to  request  their  scanty  dole, 
And  brought  him  thus  a  suppliant  to  their  gate, 
Denied  a  cheerful  home  by  cruel  fortune's  hate. 

XXIII. 

His  crested  helm  the  Stranger  now  withdrew. 
And  stood  uncover'd  in  the  abbot's  sight ; 
Pale  was  his  cheek,  and  dimly  to  the  view 
Look'd  his  sunk  eye,  with  hope  no  longer  bright. 
For  sorrow  there  had  quench'd  the  beamy  light ; 
The  veil  of  misery  was  o'er  it  thrown, 
JBwt  still  its  lustre  had  not  vanish'd  quite. 
For  faintly  like  a  winter  sun  it  shone. 
As  though  th'  enliv'ning  pow'r,  the  soul  of  heat 
had  flown. 
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XXIV. 

The  Stranger's  hair  was  grey,  but  not  with  age. 
Nor  yet  with  fear  ignoble,  nor  disease ; 
Twas  grey,  for  in  his  life's  sad  pilgrimage, 
Such  woes  he  felt  as  nought  had  pow'r  to  ease, 
Woes  that  consum'd  by  slow  but  stire  degrees : 
His  morn  of  youth  was  wrapt  in  thickest  gloom. 
His  joys  were  fled,  no  earthly  joy  could  please. 
To  manhood  grown,  'twas  now  his  hapless  doom 
To  loathe  his  weary  life,  and  languish  for  the 

tomb. 

XXV. 
The  wand'rer,  tho' he  seem'd  advance!  in  years, 
Twice  twenty  summers  had  beheld,  no  more ; 
Yet  his  sojourning  in  this  vale  of  tears 
Had  been  so  pleasureless,  that  long  before 
Those  forty  fleeting  summers  were  pass'd  o'er, 
He  was  become  as  one  in  life's  decline : 
His  head  was  silver'd  with  affliction's  hoar. 
And  his  pale  face,  with  many  a  furrow'd  line. 
Bespoke  a  tortur'd  soul,  in  sorrow  doom'd  to 

pine. 
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XXVI. 

And  yet  the  Stranger,  though  a  man  of  woes, 

A  glimm'ring  of  his  former  self  retained ; 

And  though  the  waves  of  grief  did  round  him  close, 

Their  rude  assaults  with  fortitude  sustain'd, 

And  'mid  his  ruin'd  fortunes  yet  maintain'd, 

Like  a  true  knight,  the  glory  of  his  sires : 

So  towards  the  skies  some  snow-capp'd  Alp  un- 

stain'd, 
Above  a  sea  of  vapour  dense  aspires, 
Nor  melts  in  the  sun's  beam,  nor  feels  th'  electric 

fires. 

XXVII. 
And  when  the  Stranger  stood  unbonnetted 
Before  the  abbot  and  his  company ; 
Thrice  reverentially  he  bow'd  his  head, 
As  to  men  sainted,  that  through  piety 
Were  made  from  stains  of  earthly  commerce  free : 
But  to  Augustine  chief  regard  he  paid, 
For  in  his  meekness  there  was  dignity ; 
His  feelings  then  in  Christian  warmth  display'd, 
And  thus  in  accents  mild  the  weary  wand'rer 

said: 
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XXVIII. 

"  O  rev'rend  father  abbot,  I  am  come, 
I    **  For  Jesus'  sake,  your  charity  to  crave ; 
'  *'  A  little  bread  and  water  and  a  home, 
*'  To  shield  me  while  the  stormy  night-winds 

rave, 
"  Which,  if  you  succour  not,  I  now  must  brave ; 
•*  Grant  me  these  boons,  your  debtor  I  shall  rest, 
"  And  when  the  dews  of  death  my  temples  lave, 
"  And  the  last  pang  convulses  my  sad  breast, 
"  Father,  my  soul  shall  bless  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  be  blest." 

XXIX. 
*'  Jesu  forfend  !"  the  man  of  God  replied, 
"  That  or  by  me  or  by  my  brethren  here, 
"  The  pilgrim-stranger's  suit  should  be  denied, 
"  Or  that  unmov'd  we  could  such  accents  hear : 
"  Know  that  our  heart  is  open  as  our  ear, 
"  And  if  our  ministrations  can  relieve, 
"  And  if  the  abbey  can  give  worthy  cheer, 
"  Pilgrim,  dismiss  thy  cares,  for  well  believe 
"  Whate'er  we  can  supply,   tliou  freely  shalt 
receive. " 
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XXX. 

Cheer'd  with  such  grateful  wards,  the  Stranger 

smil'd, 
A  momentary  gladness  flush 'd  his  cheek, 
And  in  his  eye  there  shone  a  lustre  mild, 
Betokening  gratitude  he  could  not  speak. 
For  to  express  his  thoughts,  words  were  too  weak : 
Straight  he  unclasp'd  the  brooch,  which  on  his 

breast 
The  sable-tinctur'd  garment  fast  did  make, 
Then  on  his  left  arm  folding  his  black  vest. 
The  seeming  palmer  stood,  a  warlike  knight 

confess'd. 

XXXI. 
Bright  shone  his  armour,  as  the  cloak  flew  wide, 
Reflecting  the  red  torch-light  as  it  gleam'd ; 
The  holy  men  the  change  with  wonder  ey'd. 
For  till  that  moment  little  had'  they  deem'd, 
A  knight  who  with  such  martial  glory  beam'd. 
Their  bounty  sought — Augustine  had  no  guess 
The  wanderer  was  other  than  he  seem'd, 
A  pilgrim  faint  with  toil  and  in  distress. 
Though  haply  at  his  birth  hope  smil'd  with  fond 

caress. 
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XXXII. 

"  You  marvel,"  said  the  Stranger,  "  at  this  show, 
"  But  such  array  from  boyhood  has  been  mine, 
"  I've  bled  in  many  a  well-fought  field,  and  now 
'*  Come  victor  from  the  plains  of  Palestine, 
•'  Where  with  this  sword,  to  my  Redeemer's  shrine 
"  Thro'  ranks  of  Paymin  foes  I  hew'd  my  way ; 
"  And  oh,  that  leading  on  the  foremost  line 
•*  Of  bold  Crusaders,  in  some  battle  fray, 
"  My  soul  through  a  red  gate  had  left  her  house 
of  clay ! 

xxxm. 

*'  But  Providence  had  will'd  me  to  return 
"  Over  the  salt  waves  of  the  pathless  sea; 
"  Here  in  my  native  land  to  find  an  urn, 
"  And  in  the  white-cliff'd  isle  of  liberty, 
"  Scene  of  my  childish  sports,  devoted  be : 
"  But,  father  al/bot,  now  since  not  in  vain 
"  My  supplication  hath  been  made  to  thee ; 
**  Refreshment  and  repose  let  me  obtain, 
**  And  with  the  morrow  speed,  where  gracious 
heav'n  ordain!" 

o 
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XXXIV. 

The  mild  address  well  pleas'd  the  abbot's  heart, 
He  took  his  hand,  and  said  with  cheerful  air — 
"  Warrior,  let  sorrow  from  thy  soul  depart, 
"  And  learn  to  be  the  conq'ror  of  despair; 
*'  Thou  shouldst  not  sink  a  prey  to  anxious  care, 
*'  Since  far  above  the  dull  precincts  of  time, 
"  Thy  guardian  angel  shall  a  home  prepare, 
"  Whither  in  blissful  moment  thou  shalt  climb, 
**  And  through  unending  years  partake  of  joys 

sublime !" 

XXXV. 
So  saying,  through  the  porch  the  abbot  led 
His  honour'd  guest  to  a  capacious  cell, 
With  hangings  of  rich  tap'stry  furnished. 
Where  never  did  severe  ascetic  dwell, 
AVhom  rigid  vows  to  lodging  hard  compel : 
'Twas  call'd  "  ThePilgrim'sReffige,"  and  design'd 
To  cheer  such  pilgrims  as  mishaps  befel. 
And  here  Augustine  deem'd  his  charge  might  find 
Rest  for  his  toil-worn  frame,  and  peace  for  his 

sad  mind. 
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XXXVI. 

**  Here,"  said  the  abbot  to  the  Stranger  knight, 
•*  In  peaceful  solitude  thou  maj 'st  repose ; 
"  No  battle-trumpet  here  shall  e'er  invite 
"  Thy  gallant  heart  to  meet  thy  daring  foes : 
"  Here  may  thy  labours  andthywatchings  close, 
**  And  if  thy  trust  is  in  the  sinner's  friend, 
"  The  life-spring  of  whose  blood  still  freely  flows 
"  For  all  that  to  his  love  their  souls  commend, 
'*  Here,  brother,  all  thy  pains,  and  wants,  and 
griefs  shall  end." 

XXXVII. 
**  Without  the  solace  of  religion,  I 
'*  Were  reft  of  ev'ry  hope,"  the  Stranger  cried : 
**  For  in  this  bosom  the  felicity 
**  Which  earth  bestows  no  longer  can  abide, 
•*'  All  worldly  joys  like  transient  visions  glide, 
"  And  vanish  ere  the  heart  can  taste  delight ; 
**  But  there  are  pleasures  to  the  soul  supplied, 
"  Which  pain  or  woe  shall  ne'er  have  pow'r  to 

blight, 
*'  Pleasures  refin'd,  and  free  from  earth's  pollu- 
tion quite." 
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XXXVIII. 

"  Religion  is  the  anchor  of  the  soul, 
"  Affliction's  balm,"  Augustine  made  reply, 
"  And  blest  are  they  who  with  its  hopes  console 
'*  Their  broken  hearts,  when  to  the  world  they  die, 
"  And  cease  to  cherish  aught  sublunary : 
"  Brother  in  Christ !  our  sorrows  all  are  meet, 
*'  And  we  are  gainers  by  adversity, 
"  When  it  conducts  us  to  the  Saviour's  feet, 
**  And  when  it  leads  to  King  Emmanuel's  mercy- 
seat," 

XXXIX, 
^'  Thy  words  are  pearls  of  truth,"  the  Stranger 

said, 
"  Yet  there  are  hours  of  mental  cloud  and  gloom, 
"  When  our  imperfect  faith's  so  cold  and  dead, 
"  That  it  can  find  no  light  beyond  the  tomb : 
"  And  then  we  think  the  grave  our  final  home, 
*'  And  call  the  worm  our  sister  in  despair, 
*'  Reck'ning  annihilation  is  our  doom, 
"  When  we  go  down  into  the  sepulchre, 
"  And  leaveourtabernaclesin  this  world  of  care." 
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XL. 

*•  Ah,  never  may  my  faith  such  winter  know," 
Return'd  the  abbot,  "  nor  my  hopes  decay ; 
**  I'm  old,  inactive,  feeble,  weary,  slow, 
"  Yet  on  my  soul  there  shines  a  steady  ray, 
"  Shed  from  a  sun  which  passeth  not  away : 
*'  I  feel  myself  immortal,  and  believe 
"  That  in  this  world,  when  comes  my  final  day, 
**  Th'  Almighty  Lord  my  spirit  will  receive, 
**  Where  souls  for  ever  blest,  for  ever  cease  to 


grieve !" 


XLL 


While  thus  they  talked,  in  ready  cheerful  guise, 
W^hich  the  good  friar's  friendly  heart  bespoke. 
Came  brother  John,  with  seasonable  supplies 
Of  cresses  green,  and  water  from  the  brook, 
And  bread  the  whitest  that  the  abbey  cook 
Ere  yet  had  kneaded  in  so  short  a  space ; 
Which  with  a  kind  and  hospitable  look, 
Upon  a  beechen  table  he  did  place, 
While  thus  the  abbot  said  as  he  had  ofTer'd  grace : 
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XLII. 

*'  This  is  our  meal,  our  simple  plain  repast, 
*'  And,  warrior,  though  scant  and  mean  it  be, 
*'  Though  by  the  viands  of  the  great  surpass'd, 
*'  'T would  shame  full  many  a  feast  of  luxury, 
*'  Where  thankless  guests  such  wild  profusion  see: 
"  A  welcome  true  ennobles  this  poor  fare, 
**  And  our  reception,  in  its  own  degree, 
*'  Excels,  perchance,  that  which  gives  dainties 

rare, 
**  Where  pride  for  revels  mad  loves  nightly  to 

prepare. 

XLIII. 
"  With  simplest  food  the  patriarchs  were  content, 
*'  Nor  e'er  shed  blood,  frail  nature  to  sustain ; 
•'  And  men  of  latter  times  the  ornament, 
**  Who  in  a  bad  world  gloried  to  sustain 
"  The  testament  of  truth  without  a  stain, 
"  Their  human  cravings  fully  satisfied, 
"  With  cates  like  these,  accounting  richer  vain ; 
**  Then  well,  sir  knight,  to  us  may  be  denied 
"  The  sumptuous  feast  of  idle  ostentatious  pride." 
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XLIV. 

**  Father,"  replied  the  Stranger, "  smalFs  the  need 

*'  With  an  excuse  to  preface  our  repast, 

**  Could  1  prevail,  nor  flocks  nor  herds  should 

bleed, 
"  But  from  flesh  holding  a  perpetual  fast, 
*'  Men  their  ill  habits  should  renounce  at  last, 
"  And  to  the  manners  of  that  age  return, 
*'  When  life  with  innocence  and  virtue  past, 
"  E'en  on  our  earth,  tho'now  its  crimes  we  mourn, 
**  The  sons  of  God,  well  pleas'd,  with  mortals 

did  sojourn. 

XLV. 
*'  For  me,  in  sooth,  I  have  so  seldom  trod 
"  The  primrose  paths  of  joy  and  happiness, 
"  And  have  so  often  bow'd  beneath  the  rod 
"  Of  dire  affliction  in  severe  distress, 
"  That  could  I  by  a  single  word  possess 
"  The  costliest  banquet  e'er  procur'd  for  gold, 
*'  Within  my  lips  that  word  I  would  repress, 
"  Nor  leave  the  table  where  I  could  behold 
"  A  frugal  meal  like  this,  such  as  men  shar'd 

of  old." 
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XLVI. 

The  Stranger  ate,  but  scanty  was  his  meal ; 
Loathd  he  the  viands  plac d  before  him  now ? 
It  was  not  so.     What  anguish  did  he  feel, 
That  a  cold  sweat  bedewed  his  darkened  brow, 
While  briny  tears  adown  his  cheek  did  flow  ? 
Twas  memory  wrought  the  trouble  of  his  breast, 
It  was  the  mind,  it  was  the  mind,  I  trow, 
That  all  his  genial  spirits  thus  oppress'd. 
And   in   his  aching  heart  each  new-born  joy 

suppress'd. 

XLVII. 
*'  Now,  holy  virgin,  shield  me,  and  all  saints," 
"  Augustine  said,  "  death  passes  on  that  face, 
"  The  spirit  of  that  dark  eye  fades  and  faints, 
"  The  blackness  of  despair  hath  ta'en  its  place, 
"  That  visage  too  is  losing  ev'ry  grace! 
"  O  warrior,  from  this  fearful  trance  awake ! 
"  How  low  his  pulses  beat,  life  ebbs  apace, 
*'  The  vital  principle  will  soon  forsake 
"  This  body,  and  the  soul  her  final  journey 

take!" 
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XLvni. 

Amaz'd  and  anxious  now  tlie  abbot  bends 
Beside  his  prone  and  all-unconscious  guest ; 
His  lips  move  not,  and  yet  his  pray'r  ascends 
To  the  dread  Majesty  of  heav'n  address'd, 
Breath'd  in  a  whisper  from  his  troubled  breast : 
*'  Restore  him  !  O  restore  him !  let  him  live 
"  Till  his  unpardon'd  guilt,  to  thee  confess'd, 
"  Thou  mercifully  dost  his  sins  forgive, 
"  And  to  the  realms  of  bliss  his  spotless  soul 

receive !" 

XLIX. 
His  limbs  were  rigid,  and  if  one  had  held 
A  mirror  to  his  lips  so  colourless. 
No  breath  its  clear  expansion  had  defil'd, 
For  he  was  cold,  and  stiff,  and  motionless, 
As  are  the  coffiu'd  slumberers  that  press 
A  bed  to  which  the  worm  has  equal  claim ; 
Yet  for  his  pray'r,  Augustine  hop'd  success, 
Since  he  had  supplicated  in  his  name 
Who  from  his  Father's  throne  for  our  redemption 

came! 
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L. 

Was  it  but  fancy,  the  mind's  flatt'ring  dream. 
Or  does  the  hapless  Stranger  breathe  again  ? 
Yes,  life  was  but  suspended,  it  would  seem, 
Nor  was  the  abbot's  fervent  pray'r  in  vain ; 
For  yet,  ere  death  dissolves  the  silver  chain 
Of  being,  or  shall  smite  with  his  cold  dart 
The  seat  of  intellect,  he  shall  attain 
To  peace  which  nothing  earthly  can  impart, 
A  calm  divine,  a  sweet  serenity  of  heart. 

LI. 
Augustine  saw  the  spark  of  life  revive ; 
"  Thrice  blest,"  he  cried,  *'  be  the  Almighty 

pow'r, 
"  Who  to  this  tortur'd  soul  hath  deign'd  to  give 
"  Of  mercy  and  of  grace  another  hour! 
"  I  deem'd  the  vital  pulse  would  beat  no  more, 
"  I  thought  his  doom  irrevocably  seal'd, 
"  But  heav'n  awhile  his  spirit  will  restore," — 
He  said, — and  then  with  holy  fervour  kneel'd. 
Pouring  his  soul  to  God,  who  to  his  pray'r  did 

yield. 
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LII. 

Then  from  tlie  ground  the  Stranger  rais'd  his  head, 
There  was  a  troubled  light  in  his  dark  eye, 
An  hectic  flush  o'er  his  pale  face  was  spread, 
His  quiv'ring  lips  with  fev'rish  heat  were  dry, — 
"  Ah,  wherefore  to  this  world  of  misery 
*'  Again  am  I  return'd  ?"  the  suflTrer  said, 
"  I  thought  ere  this  my  spirit  had  been  free, 
*'  And  hapless  Hubert  number'd  with  the  dead, 
"  Releas'd  from  all  his  woes,  his  cares  for  ever 

fled." 

LIH. 
**  Peace !"  said  the  abbot,  *'  surely  unto  all 
"  Life  is  a  precious  pearl,  a  goodly  prize, 
"  But  when  death's  curtain  once  begins  to  fall, 
"  That  curtain  which  when  fall'n  can  never  rise, 
"  If  heav'n  an  hour  for  penitence  supplies, 
*'  Worlds  are  too  poor  to  weigh  against  the  gift, 
**  For  from  her  mansion  when  the  spirit  flies, 
"  And  nothing  but  a  senseless  mass  is  left, 
^*  The  day  of  grace  is  past,  guilt  is  of  hope 

bereft" 
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LIV. 

"Merciful  heav'n,  do  thou  restrain  in  me 

"  These  harrowing  fears,  these  cogitations  dread, 

"  That  give  my  starting  hairs  vitality, 

"  And  make  my  life-blood  at  the  fountain  dead ! 

*'  Lord !  I  submit;  to  thee  I  bow  my  head : 

"  Yet  if  with  thy  wise  counsels  it  agree, 

"  Now  on  my  soul  thy  loving-kindness  shed, 

"  Now  set  the  wretched  weary  prisoner  free, 

**  The  light  of  thy  salvation,  Lord,  now  let  me 

see!" 

LV. 
So  pray'd  the  Stranger,  and  his  prayV  was  heard, 
Then  turning  to  Augustine,  thus  he  spoke, — 
"  Abbot,  the  God  thou  servest  will  reward 
"  Thy  care  to  heal  a  heart  by  sorrows  broke; 
"  I  thought  that  like  the  widely-branching  oak, 
"  Which  flourishes  a  century  of  years, 
"  And,  although  blasted  by  the  lightning-stroke, 
*'  Sublimely  grand  unvanquish'd  still  appears; 
*'  I  should  have  stood  unmov'd  by  earthly  shocks 

or  fears : 
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LVI. 

"  But  heav'n  makes  vain  my  idle  confidence, 
•*  And  my  infirmity  is  evident ; 
*'  Beneath  the  chastening  hand  of  Providence, 
"  I  own  my  weakness,  and  my  pride  repent; 
**  Yea,  now  that  my  last  hours  are  almost  spent, 
"  I  reckon  it  the  work  of  mercy  mild, 
"  That  the  frail  reed  hath  fail'd  on  which  I  leant, 
**  And  that  I'm  grown  as  helpless  as  a  child, 
**  Since  by  repentant  grace  to  heav'n  I'm  recon- 
ciled!" 

LVII. 
"  Blestart thou, "quoth Augustine," thus restor'd, 
**  The  bounty  of  the  King  of  saints  to  share, 
*'  And  yet  he  may  a  length  of  life  afford, 
"  That  here  thou  mayest  testimony  bear 
"  To  sinners  who  of  saving  love  despair, 
"  That  it  can  never,  never  be  too  late 
**  With  penitential  tears  and  fervent  pray'r 
*'  To  seek  the  shrine  of  Great  Jehovah's  grace, 
"  The  wish'd-for  goal  of  life,  the  Christian's 
resting-place." 
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LVIII. 

"  Alas!  not  so,"  said  Hubert,  *'  must  I  deem, 
"  O  never  shall  these  eyes  that  morning  see 
**  When  I  awaken'd  by  its  pleasant  beam, 
**  In  health  renew'd,  shall  go  forth  joyously, 
**  Sharing  such  innocent  felicity 
*'  As  that  which  gladden'd  life  when  it  was  new ; 
"  My  heart  is  wounded,  wounded  tentlessly, 
"  My  soul  all  hope  terrestrial  doth  eschew, 
*'  Soon  she  will  bid  this  earth  a  long,  a  last 
adieu. 

LIX. 

"  My  life  may  on  a  dial's  face  be  scann'd, 
"All  my  to-morrows  are  departed  now, 
«  My  grave  in  fancy  is  already  spann'd, 
"  That  humble  grave  on  which  no  tear  shall  flow : 
"  For  who  will  weep  o'er  my  remains  laid  low 
"  Beneath  a  flowerless  sod,  a  nameless  stone, 
*•  In  winter  cover'd  with  cold  wreaths  of  snow, 
**  In  summer  with  unsightly  weeds  o'ergrown, 
**  The  story  of  my  fate  unheeded  or  unknown." 


f 
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LX. 

**  Yet  may  thy  sorrows  medicable  prove, 
'*  E'en  yet  may  sympathy  thy  woes  relieve, 
**  Its  influence  may  thy  troubled  l)Osom  move 
"  Till  as  in  former  days  thou  dost  believe 
•'  In  hope  divine,  which  never  can  deceive: 
"  The  darkest  cloud  of  trouble  and  distress 
'*  Borders  of  light  from  faith  may  still  receive, 
•'  And  he  that  learns  all  murmurs  to  suppress^ 
*'  Shall  find  as  his  reward  eternal  happiness." 

LXI. 

The  abbot  answer'd  thus,  and  with  a  sigh 
That  seem'd  the  bosom  whence  it  came  to  rend : 
The  victim  of  affliction  made  reply, 
"  O  father,  thou  no  remedy  canst  find 
"  To  bring  back  peace  to  a  desponding  mind, 
"  With  potent  essences  of  herbs  and  flowers, 
*'  And  metals  from  their  earthy  part  refin'd ; 
"  The  sage  physician  proves  his  healing  powers, 
"  But  none  can  heal  the  man  who  loathes  the 
passing  hours. 
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LXII. 

"  Adepts  in  wonder-working  alchymy, 

*'  Transmute  (they  say)  base  lead  to  precious 

gold ; 
"  And  some  there  are  who  boast,  by  mystery, 
*'  To  bring  back  youth  to  the  infirm  and  old ; 
**  But  ne'er  was  it  of  such  impostors  told, 
*'  That  they  could  give  the  soul  of  childhood  gay 
*'  To  him  whose  heart  its  sorrows  scarce  can  hold, 
"  Who  turns  abhorrent  from  the  morning  ray, 
**  Who  dares  not  live  to  hope,  or  die  without 

dismay." 

LXIII. 
The  abbot  with  a  pitying  look  rejoin'd, 
"  Sad  Stranger,  wilt  thou  not  be  comforted, 
"  And  hast  thou  with  thy  miseries  combin'd, 
'*  In  hopeless  anguish  to  bow  down  thine  head ; 
"  And  ere  its  time  desire  thy  spirit  fled? 
"  At  least  upon  this  humble  couch  recline, 
"  This  stony  floor  is  far  too  rude  a  bed 
"  To  ease  a  frame  so  agoniz'd  as  thine, 
"  Which  needs  whatever  aid  our  friendship  can 

divine." 
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LXIV. 

Supported  on  his  arm,  the  Stranger  rose, 
Seeking  in  vain  his  anguish  to  beguile  '^ 
And  on  the  lowly  couch  he  did  repose 
His  listless  length ;  then  with  a  faint  cold  smile, 
Like  that  which  brightens  wintry  clouds  awhile, 
Ere  from  the  north  the  furious  tempests  rave, 
He  took  his  hand  and  said,  "  I  am  too  vile 
*'  Thus  to  behold  the  man  of  God  my  slave, 
"  Oh,  what  are  my  deserts,  that  he  should  so 

behave ! 

LXV. 
'*  1  thought  that  in  the  horizon  of  time 
"  I  never  more  should  mark  a  beam  of  light; 
**  But  now  I  reckon  my  despair  a  crime, 
**  And  deem  the  shade  of  blackest  sorrow  bright, 
*'  With  golden  rays  now  pervious  to  my  sight : 
'*  My  soul  is  hush'd  to  rest  and  gentle  peace, 
"  And  while  preparing  for  her  eager  flight 
'*  To  those  blest  regions  where  all  troubles  ceaseT 
"  Death  comes  with  friendly  hand,  the  captive 

to  release." 

H 
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LXVI. 
"  Rest,  Stranger,  in  that  happy  frame  of  mind," 
The  abbot  said,  "  and  triumph  in  thy  end ; 
"  Thus  ever  may  thy  hopes  in  prospect  find 
("  Tho'  to  the  dreary  grave  thou  dost  descend,) 
*'  A  path  through  which  thy  spirit  may  ascend, 
*'  Rejoicing  to  the  New  Jerusalem, 
**  There  with  the  angel  satelhtes  to  blend, 
"  And  through  eternal  years  with  loud  acclaim, 
"  Praise  the  Almighty  Lord  and  bless  his  holy 

name. 

LXVII. 
"  Sorrows,  'tis  said  by  those  that  best  should 

know, 
"  Disclos'd  to  one  whose  heart  can  sympathize 
"  With  his  who  sadly  tells  the  tale  of  woe, 
"  No  longer  have  the  power  to  agonize; 
"  For  friendship  hath  the  skill  to  harmonize 
/'  The  human  soul,  that  instrument  divine; 
*  And  to  its  chords  (the  passions)  she  supplies 
"  Sweet  concords,  Avhich,  with  melody  refine 
**  And  soothe  the  troubled  breast,  though  sad  it 

were  as  thine. 
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LXVIII. 

**  Then  Stranger,  if  it  seemeth  not  amiss, 
I  "  Of  grief,  so  deeply  felt,  the  cause  disclose, 
I  **  That  1  may  feel  with  thee  in  thy  distress, 
r  "  And  share  thy  troubles,  and  partake  thy  woes ; 
**  So  may  I  thy  immortal  part  dispose 
*'  With  divine  consolations,  for  the  hour 
,,  *'  When  flesh  and  blood  shall  cease  to  interpose 
"  Between  thee  and  the  all-pervading,  pow'r, 
'*  Who  ever  was,  who  is,  and  shall  be  evermore." 

LXIX. 
"  It  will  but  vex  thine  ear  and  grieve  thy  heart," 
The  Stranger  said,  "  to  know  my  history; 
"  For  I  in  sooth  have  little  to  impart, 
"  Save  frequent  changes,  none  of  which  can  be, 
"  Good  father  abbot,  int'resting  to  thee : 
*'  Yet  since  in  Hubert's  sorrows  thou  wouldst 

share, 
"  Listen,  while  from  the  book  of  memory, 
"  I  read  tiie  annals  of  a  life  of  care, 
"  And  tell  the  grievous  woes  that  brought  me 
to  despair." 
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LXX. 

The  Stranger  paus'd,  as  wrapt  in  serious  thought, 
As  seeming  fearful  to  recount  his  tale ; 
He  look'd  with  pensive  contemplation  fraught, 
As  though  he  wish'd  no  motive  could  prevail, 
To  wake  his  woes  from  dark  oblivion's  vale ; 
While  oft  his  frame  with  agitation  shook, 
And  his  wan  cheek,as  death's  own  semblance  pale, 
Confess'd  the  pangs  that  struggling  in  each  look, 
The  silent,  dreadful  war  of  mental  anguish  spoke. 

LXXI. 

"  Oh,  father !"  he  exclaim'd, "  thrice  blest  are  they 
"  Whose  years  in  life's  low  vale  are  humbly  spent, 

« 

**  Who  can  with  useful  labour  fill  each  day, 
"  Whose  cares  arelight,  whose  joys  are  innocent, 
*'  Whose  riches  are  the  jewels  of  content; 
"  Who  with  the  twitt'ring  wren  in  safety  rise, 
"  Nor  seek  to  emulate  in  bold  ascent 
"  The  ambitious  man,  affecting  rash  emprize, 
**  Who  with  the  eagle  soars,  looks  on  the  sun, 
and  dies. 
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LXXTI. 

"  But  hapless  is  the  man  whom  his  ill  fate 
I  "  Has  plac'd  upon  distinction's  airy  hill, 
I  **  Where  pow'r  and  idly  ceremonious  state, 

**  With  luxury  and  pride  assemble  still ; 

.  "  Who  strives  his  hours  monotonous  to  kill 

k 

"  In  noisy  contests  for  some  bauble  vain, 
,  "  Who  subjugates  calm  reason  to  his  will, 
"  While  madly  seeking  phantoms  to  obtain, 
**  Heedless,  e'en  though  heav'n  his  projects  wild 
arraign. 

LXXIII. 
**  Oh,  happier  far  I  deem  the  man  who  lives 
**  And  dies  a  patient  delver  of  the  earth, 
"  Than  him  who  life  for  adulation  gives, 
"  The  folly-flatter'd  puppet  of  high  birth ; 
"  For  what  are  sounding  titles  without  worth  ? 
*'  The  lowliest  clown  I  look  on  is  to  me 
"  Far  nobler  than  the  peer  who  in  the  dearth 
"  Of  native  merit  vaunts  his  ancestry, 
"  As  if  his  father's  fame  could  reach  his  pro- 
geny. 
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LXXIV. 

"  Unhappy  that  I  am,  it  was  my  doom 

"  To  breathe  first  on  this  fatal  eminence, 

"  When  breaking  from  the  fetters  of  the  womb, 

**  I  haird  the  light  in  joyous  innocence ; 

-'  And  with  the  nurture  giv'n  by  Providence 

"  (My  mother's  milk)  imbibing  kindred  pride, 

"  I  learn'd  betimes,  devoid  of  better  sense,  - 

"  To  deem  the  word  nohility  imply'd 

"  High  gifts  and  mental   pow'rs,  to  humbler 

birth  denied. 

LXXV. 
"  In  early  youth,  I  pass'd  the  fleeting  hours 
"  In  childish  sports  and  recreations  gay ; 
"  When  boyhood  in  Hope's  Eden  gather'd  flow'rs, 
"  Selecting  those  that  bloom'd  with  fair  display; 
"  My  haughty  looks  much  meaning  did  convey, 
"  Yes,  there  were  rising  glories  in  mine  eye,. 
"  The  lord  was  latent  in  the  lad  at  play, 
"  E'en  then  my  tyrant  spirit  could  decry 
"  The  vassals'  menial  state,  nor  bear  to  see  them 

nigh. 
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LXXVI. 

"  My  mother  would  not  have  her  darling  chid, 
"  My  father  would  not  have  his  Hubert  cross'd, 
"  Discipline's  magic  birch  from  me  was  hid, 
**  Discipline's  precious  fruit  to  me  was  lost ; 
"  And  my  instructors  were  a  useless  cost : 
"  My  passions  rul'd  despotic,  and  my  will 
"  Subjected  reason's  influence,  when  most 
"  The  erring  mind  requir'd  her  guiding  skill 
"  To  teach  her  in  this  life  its  duties  to  fuUil. 

• 

LXXVII. 

*'  Suppose  not,  father,  that  I  lightly  speak 

"  Of  those  who  gave  me  being,  of  a  sire 

"  Who,  when  his  heart  with  grief  was  nigh  to 

break 
"  For  his  child's  welfare,  still  would  fain  desire 
"  That  heav'n  awhile  his  soul  would  not  require; 
"  And  of  a  tender  mother,  who  forgot 
"  To  own  a  joy,  but  what  I  could  inspire : 
"  I  lov'd  them  too,  but  soon  it  was  my  lot 
"  To  mourn  that  partial  care  which  only  on  me 

thought. 
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LXXVTII. 

"  They  died  when  I  had  scarce  twelre  summers 

seen, 
"  And  left  me  a  defenceless  orphan  boy, 
**  To  mingle  with  the  motley  herd  of  men, 
"  Beings  that  are  destroy'd  or  that  destroy : 
*'  And  soon  I  learn'd  that  little  was  the  joy 
"  Which  man  can  hope  for  in  this  faithless  world ; 
*'  Full  soon  perceiv'd  that  grievous  cares  annoy, 
"  That  rank  is  from  its  vain  distinction  hurl'd, 
"  That  murd'rous  feuds  prevail  with  discord's 

flag  unfurl'd. 

LXXIX. 
"  My  guardians  (for  in  his  last  testament 
**  An  anxious  sire  had  such  provision  made,. 
"  The  evils  of  my  nonage  to  prevent,) 
"  Their  trust  despis'd,  did  all  my  rights  invade, 
"  And  I  had  died  on  treach'ry's  coward  blade, 
''  Had  not  some  saving  pow'r  repell'd  the  sword, 
"  And  the  hand  of  the  hir'd  assassin  staid ; 
"  Heaven  to  the  orphan  boy  did  help  afford, 
'^  While  in  that  crisis  dread  its  help  he  still 

implord. 
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LXXX, 

"  While  they  divided  spoil  so  basely  wod, 
*'  Each  claim'd  possession  of  the  largest  share, 
"  And  to  such  height  the  contest  rose,  that  none 
"  Would  from  his  lawless,  greedy  grasp  forbear; 
"  They  fought,  they  fell  and  died  without  a  pray 'r; 
•*  And  with  a  servant,  (blush  for  shame,  ye  proud, 
*'  That  servant  could  evince  more  faithful  care,) 
"  I  found  a  refuge  from  the  threat'ning  cloud, 
"  While  to  defend  my  life  the  worthy  menial 

vow'd. 

LXXXI. 
"  Hope  from  the  cloud  of  trouble  look'd  in  light, 
•*  (But  Hope  still  shines  with  interrupted  beams,) 
"  And  many  a  season  sad  of  gloomy  night, 
"  Obscures  the  lustre  of  her  fairy  dreams, 
**  And  turns  to  mockery  her  pleasing  schemes ; 
"  I  found  it  so — for  e'en  in  life's  gay  spring, 
"  When  sweetestflow'retsbudbeneath  her  beams, 
"  My  transient  joys  would  flit  on  hasty  wing, 
**  And    care's    intrusive    wound    with    subtle 

poignant  sting. 
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LXXXII. 

"  The  smile  of  Hope  invited  my  return 

"  To  tliat  abode  where  late  my  father  dwelt, 

"  Then  did  my  heart  with  indignation  burn ; 

"  Ah,  then  unutterable  pangs  I  felt, 

"  And  my  soul  did  in  tears  of  anguish  melt ; 

"  For  I  beheld  that  venerable  pile 

"  Rear'd  by  some  Norman  proud,  or  martial  Celt, 

"  One  shatter'd  mass,  prepar'd  with  crash  the 

while, 
"  To  load  that  spot  with  ruins,  where  once  'twas 

seen  to  smile. 

LXXXIII. 
"  The  moat  was  dry — and  many  a  ragged  breach 
"  Admitted  through  the  walls  a  mournful  light, 
"  The  owl  upon  the  battlements  did  screech, 
"  And  Solitude  her  ivies  did  invite 
"  To  creep  among  the  turrets,  and  unite 
"  With  the  decaying  masses  of  rude  stone, 
"  Which  the  destroyer  Time  yet  spar'd  in  spite, 
"  That  he  might  look  on  strength  and  pride 

o'erthrown, 
"  Scorn'd  in  the  lapse  of  years,  deserted  and 

Unknown. 
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LXXXIV. 

"  No  smiling  warder  posted  at  the  gate, 
*'  Led  in  the  Stranger  to  the  court-yard  wide  ; 
*'  That  entrance  now  was  dull  and  desolate, 
"  Rank  weeds  its  tesselated  walks  did  hide ; 
"  At  my  approach  no  ready  menials  vied 
*'  With  prompt  regard  to  hail  their  master  home, 
"  But  bats  obscene  th'  intrusion  seem'd  to  chide, 
"  I  heard  them  flitting  o'er  the  naked  dome, 
"  Oh,   how  my  soul  did   wish  that  day   had 
never  come ! 

LXXXV. 

'*  My  spirit  died  within  me  when  I  view'd 
•'  The  home  of  my  forefathers  in  such  sort; 
'*  The  anxious  work  of  ages,  thus  subdued, 
"  And  the  lov'd  scene  of  eacli  wild  boyish  sport, 
"  A  dreary  solitude,  or  the  resort 
"  Of  loathsome  reptiles  and  of  beasts  of  prey  ; 
"  There  was  an  icy  chilluess  at  my  heart, 
"  My  blood  grew  dull,  and  linger'd  in  its  way, 
"  I  saw  each  earthly  hope  now  blasted  in  decay. 
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LXXXVI. 

"  The  windows,  now  the  haunts  of  foxes  grown, 
"  Then-  destin'd  use  no  longer  did  supply ; 
"  The  spider  o'er  the  walls  her  web  had  thrown, 
"  Moths  had  consum'd  th'  embroider'd  tapestry; 
"  And  on  the  rich  mosaics  one  might  see 
"  Full  many  a  livid  stain  of  human  gore, 
**  Which  there  remained  to  prove  indelibly 
'*  The  feudal  carn^^ge  done,  where  never  more 
*'  Shall  Hubert's  noble  race  to  bold  achievements 
soar. 

LXXXVII. 

**  And  thus,  I  said,  in  my  soul's  bitterness, 

**  I  unto  mine  inheritance  return ; 

"  Unfriended  as  1  am  in  my  distress, 

"  Alas,  what  now  is  left  ?     What  but  to  mourn 

"  And  water  with  my  tears  the  sacred  urn 

*'  Of  those  from  whom  my  being  I  derive! 

"  Would  I  had  journey'd  with  them  to  that  bourn 

"  Where  never  mortal  shall  to  earth  revive ! 

"  But,  oh !  it  was  my  fate  their  mem'ry  to  survive. 
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LXXXVIII. 

"  Over  the  ruins  of  my  peace  I  wept, 
"  Mine  eye  grew  dim,  my  ruddy  cheek  grewpale, 
"  By  day  I  mourn'd,  nor  in  the  night-hour  slept; 
*'  But  what  can  tears  and  sad  complaints  avail, 
"  When  troubles  in  this  world  of  woe  assail? 
"  To  mourn  but  adds  unto  their  poignancy, 
'*  And  sorrow  gainst  his  peace  can  least  prevail, 
"  Who  meets  the  storms  of  life  resignedly, 
"  Expecting  good  from  ill  and  joy  from  misery. 

LXXXIX. 

"  I  wept,  for  I  had  still  been  wont  to  think, 
*'  Illustrious  birth  could  ev'ry  joy  bestow ; 
*'  And,  while  in  anguish  now  prepar'd  to  sink, 
*"  My  throbbing  heart  could  scarce  contain  its 

woe; 
"  For  yet  unpractis'd,  'twas  not  mine  to  know 
"  The  soothing  pow'r  of  resignation  mild  ; 
"  But  my  breast  felt  the  dire  convulsive  throe, 
*'  And  while  I  own'd  the  weakness  of  a  child, 
"  My  tortur'd  soul  was  torn  with  passions  fierce 

and  wild. 
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xc. 

"  I  was  the  last  survivor  of  a  race 

"  Honour'd  by  time,  but  yet  by  virtues  more, 

"  And  haply  now  revisiting  that  place 

"  Where  late  my  father  proud  distinction  bore, 

**  I  stood  a  stranger  at  my  native  door ; 

"  And  those  that  fawn'd  on  old  Sir  Hubert's  heir, 

*'  Despis'd  his  orphan ;  since  all  hope  was  o'er 

'*  That  he  his  ruin'd  fortunes  could  repair, 

"  Or  with  proud  knights  their  proudest  honours 

share. 

XCI. 
"  Yet  basely  thus  discarded  and  renounc'd 
*'  By  an  ungratefid,  fickle,  worthless  train, 
*'  Whose  solemn  pledges  were  so  oft  pronounced 
"  The  glory  of  my  lineage  to  maintain ; 
"  E'en  thus  despisd,  still  in  my  soul  could  reign 
"  The  gentlest  passion  that  can  move  the  breast; 
*'  I  lov'd,  O  Abbot,  and  was  lov'd  again: 
**  In  beauteous  Ellen  did  my  sorrows  rest, 
"  She  sooth'd  my  bleeding  heart,  and  made  me 

more  than  blest. 
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XCII. 

"  Oh,  she  was  form'd  the  model  of  her  kind, 
*'  And  she  was  good  and  innocent  as  fair; 
"  Heav'n  seem'd  to  beam  from  her  unsullied  mind, 
"  For  ev'ry  grace  and  ev'ry  virtue  there 
"  In  mildest  unison  concenter 'd  were; 
"  And  never  did  her  heart  a  thought  conceive, 
"  Which  e'en  bright  angels  had  refus'd  to  share ; 
"  For  human  woe  her  soul  had  learnt  to  grieve, 
"  And  none  had  ever  known  more  promptly  to 
relieve. 

xcin. 

"  Blooming  in  youth  and  perfect  loveliness, 
"  The  maiden  smil'd,  and  ah,  she  smil'd  on  me  J 
*''\Vhen  death,  as  envy'ng  so  much  happiness, 
"  Bade  tlie  bright  vision  of  the  moment  flee, 
*'  And  I  awoke  to  pain  and  misery. 
"  I  saw  the  marble  jaws  of  the  cold  tomb, 
''  Too  charming  fair!   for  ever  close  on  thee; 
"  And  then  methought,  in  thine,  I  found  my 

doom, 
"  And  all  my  future  years  were  wrapt  in  deepest 

gloom. 
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XCIV. 

*'  When  the  last  tie  between  the  world  and  me, 
**  The  golden  chain  of  love,  had  lost  its  powV, 
"  Feeling  that  I  must  thenceforth  wretched  be, 
"  And  knowing  too  that  I  could  lose  no  more, 
"  I  bade  farewell  unto  my  native  shore, 
"  And  pass'd  the  ocean  to  a  foreign  clime ; 
"  But  baleful  thoughts  along  with  me  I  bore, 
"  Bitter  as  recollections  of  some  crime 
*'  Which  haunts  the  guilty  breast  in  ev'ry  place 
and  time. 

xcv. 

"  A  leader  then,  in  Europe's  fatal  wars, 
"  By  martial  prowess  haply  I  became ; 
"  Glory  1  won,  and  many  bosom  scars 
"  Bore  witness  that  I  signaliz'd  my  name. 
"  But  can  the  honours  dauntless  warriors  claim, 
"  When  vict'ry  twines  her  laurels  round  the  head, 
"  Can  all  the  echoes  of  triumphant  fame 
"  Delight  the  heart  that  to  applause  is  dead, 
*'  Or  once  recall  those  joys  which  are  for  ever 
fled? 
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XCVI. 

"  Hubert's  exploits  found  tongues  in  ev'ry  wind, 
"  And  he  was  call'd  the  flow'r  of  chivalry ; 
"  But  what  was  this  to  a  distemper'd  mind, 
"  To  a  heart  aching  with  the  memory 
**  Of  sorrows  that  could  ne'er  forgotten  be  ? 
*'  Honour,  renown,  distinction,  are  but  dreams, 
'*  The  birth  of  restless  hope  and  fantasy, 
"  Vividly  shining,  but  with  transient  beams, 
*'  E'en  as  illusive  meteors  bright  with  dying 
gleams. 

xcvn. 

"  Th'  applauses  which  men  lavishly  bestow'd, 
"  As  idle  words,  died  coldly  on  mine  ear, 
"  My  burden'd  soul  they  eas'd  not  of  her  load, 
"  I  heard  them,  but  could  wish  1  did  not  hear; 
"  Amidst  the  brave  'twas  said  I  had  no  peer, 
"  Yet  still  consuming  sorrows  would  prevail, 
'*  And  nothing  earthly  my  sad  heart  could  cheer, 
"  Or  mem'ry  cheat  of  her  eventful  tale; 
"  What  solace  now  remain'd?  Ah,  what  but  to 
bewail ! 
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XCVIII. 

"  Pope    Urban*    summon'd   Europe*s    valiant 

knights, 
"  Their  pennons  to  advance  with  one  accord, 
"  And  vindicate,  on  Horeb's  airy  heights, 
"  The  cross  of  Jesus,  our  redeeming  Lord; 
"  He  spoke,  and  each  bold  baron  drew  his  sword, 
"  Swearing  th'  unhallow'd  Saracen  to  quell 
"  In  Canaan,  where  his  pow'r  was  long  deplor'd, 
"  While  thro'  the  regions  loud  this  cry  did  swell, 
"  It  is  the  will  of  God,  Heav'n  does  our  march 

impel. 

XCIX. 

"  The  lover  then  seem'd  to  forget  his  love, 
"  And  e'en  the  doting  miser  shard  his  gold, 
"  To  be  magnanimous  the  dastard  strove, 
"  And  hoary  sages,  then  no  longer  cold, 

*  For  these  and  tlie  following  circumstances,  tbe  reader  is 
referred  to  Gibbon's  Account  of  the  Crusades,  in  his  Hist^jry 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
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*'  Seem'd  rash  as  youth,  grew  martial  and  look'd 

bold; 
**  Then  to  equip  them  for  the  pilgrimage, 
"  Barons  and  knights  their  patrimonies  sold, 
**  And  all  ranks  did  with  fervent  zeal  engage, 
**  Upon    the    Paynim    fell,    the  holy   war  to 

wage. 


C. 


"  On  ev'ry  shoulder  then  a  cross  was  seen, 
"  That  sacred   badge  no  Christian   durst   de- 
cline; 
"  For   he   that   lack'd   it   was    held   vile    and 

mean, 
"  And  he  that  bore  the  consecrated  sign, 
'*  Was  from  all  sin  absolv'd  by  grace  divine; 
'*  And  if  he  perish'd  on  the  battle  plain, 
"  His  soul  departing  from  her  earthly  shrine, 
*'  Immediate  entrance  did  to  heav'n  obtain, 
"  Adjudg'd  by  such  a  death,  such  privilege  to 
gain/' 
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CI. 

"  The  honor  d  ministers  of  the  Most  High, 

"  The  interpreters  of  heav'nly  mysteries, 

"  Preach'd,  '  That  the  dreadful  reck'ning  day 

was  nigli, 
'*  And  all  the  threat'nings  of  the  prophecies, 
'*  When  the  avenging  God  in  wrath  should  rise, 
**  And  with  his  frown  dissolve  this  earthly  ball, 
*•*  While  the  heav'ns  flee  the  lightnings  of  his  eyes, 
'*  And  from  their  spheres,  sun,  moon  and  stars 

should  fall ; 
"  Chaos  return  again,  and  midnight  cover  all/ 

CJI. 
'*  The  Christian  Host,  admonish'd  thus,  forsook 
''  All  meaner  cares,  and  hopes  of  things  below, 
"  Each  eye  towards  holy  Solyma  did  look, 
''  Towards  Palestine  each  Pilgrim  mov'd,  I  trow, 
"'  And  well  1  ween  it  was  a  gallant  show, 
^'  To  see  these  martial  palmers  on  their  way, 
'*  Burning  with  zeal  to  meet  the  impious  foe, 
"  And  chiding  ev'ry  moment's  dull  delay, 
■'  Arm'd    for   the   glorious   strife,  and   clad  in 

bright  array. 
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cm. 

**  I  took  the  cross,  and  on  the  altar  vow'd 

"  Ne'er  to  resign  the  steely  garb  of  war, 

**  Nor  take  my  station  with  the  peaceful  crowd, 

"  Till  kneeling  by  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 

**  And  weeping  o'er  the  sacred  marble  where 

"  The  blessed  Saviour  deign'd  to  lay  his  head, 

"  I  should  in  solemn  meditation  dare 

**  To  contemplate  the  scene  around  me  spread, 

"  And  pray  where  Jesus  rose  triumphant  from 

the  dead, 

CIV. 
"  Thus  of  the  cross  a  soldier  I  became, 
"  And  seeking  death  upon  the  distant  shore, 
*'  At  daring  deeds  my  dauntless  soul  would  aim. 
"  Reckless  of  life,  if  when  my  life  was  o'er, 
"  Foemen  might  live  my  valour  to  deplore ; 
"  For  death  look'd  lovely  as  a  youthful  bride. 
"  When  I  the  mystic  Labrum  onward  bore, 
"  And  all  the  voices  of  the  battle  cried, 
*'  Champions  of  christian  truth,  the  Lord  is  ow 

our  side. 
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cv. 

"  I  fought  and  conquer'd  in  the  Holy  Land, 

"  The  turban'd  followers  of  Mahomet 

"  Fell  slain  in  heaps  beneath  my  keen-edg'd 

brand, 
"  Nor  will  the  sad  survivors  soon  forget 
"  (For  e'en  my  name  affrights  their  offspring  yet) 
"  The  fatal  wounds  of  Hubert's  conq'ring  arm, 
"  That  Hubert  who  in  heat  of  battle  met 
"  No  daring  compeer  with  such  ardour  warm, 
"  Whose  proud  impatient  heart  no  danger  could 

alarm. 

CVI. 
"  I  cross'd  the  river  Jordan,  and  I  saw 
"  Bethel,  the  birth-place  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
''  The  mount  where  Moses  first  receiv'd  the  law, 
*'  And  Zion,  watered  with  the  dews  of  grace; 
"  Mount Thabor  too,  where  the  Redeemer's  face 
"  Beam'd  with  the  light  of  his  divinity, 
"  The  faithful  Abraham's  hallow'd  burial  place, 
"  And  the  sad  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
'^  Where  the  incarnate  God  wept  blood  in  agony. 
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cvn. 

"  The  holy  city  Solyma  I  view'd, 
"  With  ev'ry  striking  scene  and  object  near, 
"  The  future  glory  of  a  world  renew'd 
"  When  Christ  in  awful  might  shall  re-appear, 
"  And  trembling  mortals  the  last  trumpet  hear ; 
"  I  kiss'd  that  undecaying  cross  whereon 
"  He  died  for  sin,  pierc'd  by  the  Jewish  spear, 
"  When  morethanEgypt'sdarknessveil'dthesun, 
"  And  shudd'ring  nature  strove  the  horrid  sight 
to  shun. 

CVIII. 
"  With  warm  devotion  have  I  bent  my  knee, 
"  Where  the  disciples  paid  their  vows  of  old, 
"  And  apostolic  fathers  piously 
"  Did  with  their  Maker  sweet  communion  hold, 
"  And  Martyrs  in  the  Book  of  Life  enroll'd, 
"  Breath'd  forth  their  grateful  souls  in  praise 

and  prayer, 
"  To  the  all-])resent  God  who  can  behold 
"  Our  secret  thoughts,  to  whom  our  actions  are 
"  Reveal'd  in  midnij2;ht  shade,  as  in  the  noon- 
tide jjlarc. 
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CIX. 

"  But  tho'  encompass'd  with  an  halo  bright 
"  Which  o'er  the  scene  a  mystic  radiance  cast, 
*'  'Twas  transient  e'en  as  the  inconstant  light 
**  Beheld  in  northern  skies,  too  fair  to  last, 
**  Seen  for  a  moment  and  for  ever  past ; 
**  Yes,  fitful  as  the  polar  flashes  rise, 
"  To  cheer  Boreas'  wildly-howling  blast, 
*'  Did  joys  illume  in  momentary  guise 
**  Afifliction's  wintry  storm  to  my  benighted  eyes. 

ex. 

"  Sorrow  resum'd  its  empire  in  my  heart, 

"  And  grief  once  more  was  made  my  bosom 

queen ; 
*'  Soon  did  the  sisters  Peace  and  Joy  depart, 
*'  And  I  became  as  they  had  never  been, 
**  A  solitary  mourner  among  men, 
*'  A  wretched  being  sever'd  from  his  kind, 
"  Ne'er  to  see  friend,  nor  prize  him,  having  seen, 
"  And   'neath    the   pressure   of   those   chains 

confin'd, 
*'  That  in  abstracted  woe  still  hold  th'  immortal 

mind. 
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CXI. 

"  From  realm  to  realm  I  wander'd,  for  I  sought, 
"  If  that  were  possible,  by  change  to  lose 
"  The  ever  restless  scorpions  of  thought, 
"  The  ever  present  vision  of  my  woes, 
**  Which  pain'd  thro'  life,  and  tortures  in  its  close. 
"  But  who  in  change  of  place  has  ever  known 
**  The  aching  heart  experience  sweet  repose  ? 
"  No  change,  no  time,  when  happiness  is  flown, 
"  Can  to  despairing  hearts  for  their  lost  peace 

atone. 

CXII. 
"  Yet  there  remains  a  hope  beyond  the  tomb, 
"  An  ardent  hope  that  leads  me  to  the  skies ; 
**  And  I  behold,  beyond  the  rayless  gloom 
*'  Of  lasting  sleep,  a  sun  of  glory  rise 
*'  With  gladd'ning  beams  on  faith's  aspiringeyes ; 
"  Religion  bids  my  anxious  spirit  soar, 
"  And  in  her  bounty  kindly  aid  supplies, 
*'  By  her  conducted,  fain  would  I  explore 
**  Those  blissful  realm8  above,  \yhere  souls  shall 

weep  no  more. 
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CXIII. 

*'  This  is  my  history,  thou  holy  man ! 

"  My  recollections  of  a  life  of  woe; 

"  Thus  do  I  close  a  tale  which  first  began 

•'  In  thy  humane  solicitude  to  know 

"  The  hardships  I've  been  doom'd  to  undergo ; 

*'  Oft  have  I  mourn'd,butne'er  shall  mourn  again, 

**  My  griefs  are  past,  my  tears  shall  cease  to  flow, 

"  Whyshouldmy  soul  in  thisglad  hour  complain, 

*'  When  death  approaches  near  to  free  her  from 

all  pain ! 

CXIY. 
*'  Father,  there  is  a  sabbath  in  my  breast, 
•'  The  king  of  terrors  wears  no  frown  for  me, 
"  For  ev'ry  stormy  passion  is  at  rest, 
"  And  the  death  of  the  righteous  mine  shall  be. 
"  Yet,  Abbot,  if  it  fitting  seems  to  thee, 
"  I  would  that  blessed  Sacrament  partake, 
**  Which  was  appointed  by  our  Lord,  ere  he 
"  Did  for  a  guilty  world  atonement  make, 
"  And  died  a  victim  pure  for  his  own  mercy's 

sake." 
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cxv. 

The  Stranger  ceas'd,  and  thus  the  Abbot  spoke, 
"  Too  hapless  Knight,  thy  destiny  I  mourn, 
"  But  who  on  earth  can  heav'n's  decree  revoke? 
*'  Short-sighted  mortals  are  to  sonow  bom ; 
"  They  see  the  light,  weep,  and  to  dust  return : 
"  The  virtuous,  while  they  draw  the  vital  breath, 
*'  Must  trials  bear  to  fit  them  for  the  urn ; 
"  But  strong  in  hope  and  soul-supporting  faith, 
"  Their  triumph  is  complete,  o'er  sin,  despair, 

and  death. 

CXVI. 
'*  Thou  shalt  partake  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
**  And  duly  be  absolv'd  from  ev'ry  sin, 
"  While,  from  her  perishable  coil  dismiss'd, 
*'  Thy  spirit  shall  an  endless  life  begin, 
"  Where  tribulation  ne'er  can  enter  in; 
"  Robes  of  celestial  dye  shalt  thou  assume, 
"  And  countless  angels  shall  confess  thy  kin ; 
"  The  vale  of  death  once  pass'd,  the  awful  gloom 
•'  Is  lost  in  glorious  beams  that  heav'n's  expanse 

ilhuiie."' 
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CXVII. 

The  Abbot  said,  and  to  the  midnight  sky 
Lifting  his  crosier,  with  a  solemn  mien, 
Seem'd  to  direct  th'  expiring  warrior's  eye 
To  view  the  tranquil  glories  of  the  scene ; 
While  thro'  the  painted  lattice  oft,  I  ween, 
The  pale  moon  shed  her  silver-colour'd  ray, 
And  o'er  the  cell  diffus'd  a  pensive  sheen. 
As  warning  him  to  leave  his  house  of  clay, 
Take  a  last  look  of  time,  and  calmly  pass  away. 

CXVIII. 

"  Oh,  not  in  vain,"  with  joy  the  Stranger  said, 
"  Thou  bid'st  me  look  upon  that  sacred  sign, 
''  For  to  the  world  I  am  already  dead, 
*'  All  my  desires  are  fix'd  on  things  divine, 
*'  And  o'er  my  sorrows  I  no  more  repine: 
"  Death  hath  no  sting,  the  grave  no  victory, 
**  The  race  is  won,  and  the  reward  is  mine ; 
"  While  now,  departing  from  mortality, 
"  My  soul,  Almighty  Lord,  rejoicing  flies  to 
thee! 
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CXIX. 

"  Death  will  that  blameless  love  and  joy  restore, 
**  That  blest  me  ere  my  hopes  were  all  undone, 
*'  And  I  shall  meet,  and  meet  to  part  no  more, 
**  Parents  and  friends,  and  that  thrice  dearer  one, 
**  Who,  while  a  weary  wand'rer  'neath  the  sun, 
"  Still  as  the  idol  of  my  bosom  reign'd, 
"  Not  less  belov'd  than  when  I  first  had  won 
*'  That  faithful  heart  which  none  beside  had 

gain'd, 
"  Her  shall  my  eyes  behold,  from  her  no  more 

detain'd." 

cxx. 

"  Meet  is  this  frame  of  mindT'  Augustine  said, 
"  And  now  prepar'd  with  penitence  resign'd, 
*'  Art  thou,  my  son,  to  share  that  sacred  bread 
*'  Which    life    imparts, — which  Christ  himself 

design'd 
"  A  mystic  symbol,  all  his  riock  to  bind : 
**  Receiving  which,  thy  guilt  shall  be  effac'd, 
*'  And  thou  salvation  and  free  pardon  find, 
"  Yet  let  me  first  hear  all  thy  sins  retraced, 
•*  Our  time,  niv  son,  is  short,  and  death  impels 

our  hastt*. ' 
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CXXI. 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  came  holy  brother  John, 
Bearing  a  golden  cup,  of  fashion  rare  ; 
A  salver  too,  which  in  the  moon-beam  shone, 
Form'd  of  fine  silver,  with  devices  fair ; 
The  grapes'  red  juice  did  in  the  cup  appear, 
And  on  the  salver  lay  the  wafer-bread  ; 
The  Abbot  to  those  hallow'd  types  drew  near, 
And  thrice  with  awe  profound  he  bow'd  his  head. 
While  his  unstained  hands  heav'nward  in  pray'r 
he  spread. 

CXXJI. 

And  now  Augustine  to  the  Stranger  gave 
The  consecrated  bread,  which  he  partook. 
Then  his  own  lip  the  Abbot  first  did  lave 
In  the  full  cup,  and  with  adoring  look. 
While  in  the  grasp  of  death  the  suff'rer  shook, 
Administer'd  the  dew  of  heav'nly  grace, 
Ere  yet  the  soul  her  tenement  forsook. 
And  enter'd  on  th'  illimitable  space 
Of   an    eternal    world,   her    future    dwelling- 
place. 
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CXXUI. 

The  Stranger  took  the  friendly  abbot's  hand, 
He  grasp'd  it  kindly,  but  he  nothing  said ; 
For  tyrant  Death  now  gave  his  last  command, 
Silence  upon  his  lips  its  seal  had  laid, 
And  in  his  heart  the  pulse  of  life  was  staid ; 
"  The  case  of  his  great  spirit  was  grown  cold," 
His  countenance  an  ashy  hue  o'erspread, 
And  his  large  eye  in  fire  no  longer  roU'd ; 
That   eye,    whose    speaking   light   his   heart's 
suggestions  told. 

CXXIV. 

"  Now  angels  sing  thy  spirit  to  its  rest, 
**  Thou  mad'st  a  noble  end,",  Augustine  cried, 
*'  A  death  with  sucli  serene  composure  blest, 
*'  Few,  e  en  of  my  fraternity,  have  died ; 
'*  None  could  more  calm  the  mortal  pangs  abide, 
"  'Tis  o'er,  my  son,  no  longer  shalt  thou  mourn  ; 
"  No  longer  seek  thy  struggling  griefs  to  hide, 
"  Yet,  hapless  Stranger,  though  in  life  forlorn, 
**  In  death  shall  pity's  tear  bechnv  thy  moulder- 
ini:  urn."' 
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cxxv. 

In  silence  sad  the  Abbot  left  the  cell, 

And  hied  him  musing  to  his  humble  bed ; 

But  at  the  matin-hour  a  mournful  bell 

Was  heard  the  while,  a  requiem  for  the  dead 

Was  chaunted,  as  the  ag'd  Augustine  led 

His  monks  as  mourners  round  Sir  Hubert's  bier. 

They  rais'd  his  tomb,  and  pilgrims  often  shed. 

With  reverential  awe,  in  grief  sincere, 

Upon  the  Stranger's  grave  a  tributary  tear. 


THE  END  OF  THE  STRANGER. 
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Scarce  had  our  country  ceas'd  the  votive  tear, 
For  Pitt  remov'd  in  glory's  bright  career. 
When  his  great  rival  Fox  resign'd  his  breath, 
And  track'd  his  progress  thro'  the  vale  of  death, 
Seeking  repose  in  that  sepulchral  gloom 
Where  genius  finds  the  tributary  tomb ; 
And  while  the  eye  upon  their  urns  is  fix'd, 
Our  tears  for  either  Patriot  are  mix'd* 
And  as  we  gaze,  in  mournful  drops  descend, 
On  the  spot  where  their  hallow'd  relics  blend. 
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Flow  fresh,  ye  gen'rous  tears,  again  bedew 
A  Patriot's  grave,  as  steady,  bold  and  true. 
As  Britain  e'er  in  happiest  day  could  boast. 
Though  now  to  Britain  and  her  councils  lost : 
Our  Sheridan  is  gone,  his  knell  is  rung, 
The  harp  of  eloquence  is  now  unstrung ; 
He  slumbers  in  the  silence  of  the  urn, 
Whose  polish'd  lines  still  breathe  in  "  thoughts 

that  burn," 
Whose  genius  shall  to  future  ages  live, 
And  as  a  precious  legacy  survive, 
While  noble  sentiment  and  classic  ease, 
Apd  wit  and  humour  have  the  pow'r  to  please. 

What  need  to  say  our  Sheridan  is  dead, 
The  heart  of  Pity  at  that  word  h^-s  bled  ; 
And  Recollection,  as  her  eye  she  cast 
O'er  the  imperfect  annals  of  the  past, 
Wept  at  the  view  of  that  illustrious  name. 
And,  sighing,  in  the  chancery  of  Fame 
Enroll'd  it,  proudly  eminent  to  be 
Transmitted  unto  all  posterity. 
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With  such  applauses  as  are  justly  giv'n 
To  the  distinguish'd  favourites  of  heav'ii. 
On  the  sad  day  when  to  the  sepulchre 
His  mortal  part  was  borne  upon  the  bier, 
And  the  urn  did  its  marble  jaws  unclose, 
Yielding  its  dreary  midnight  of  repose, 
Of  all  that  did  his  obsequies  attend, 
Performing  the  last  duties  of  a  friend ; 
Of  all  that  follow'd  with  sad  step  and  slow, 
Fill'd  with  the  mournful  ecstasy  of  woe, 
The  case  of  his  great  spirit  to  its  bed, 
Amidst  the  mansions  of  the  mighty  dead. 
Who  did  not  recollect,  who  did  not  see 
Through  the  glass  in  the  hand  of  memory, 
The  morning  splendors  of  his  youth,  the  blaze 
Of  light  that  cloth'd  him  ih  his  early  days ; 
When,  in  the  British  Senate  he  arose, 
Vig'rous  to  wrestle  with  his  country's  foes, 
While  mute  attention  waited  ev'ry  word, 
And  admiration  fill'd  all  those  that  heard ; 
When  with  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence, 
PowVful  alike  to  combat  and  convince. 
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Bold  he  appear'd  in  freedom's  holy  cause. 

The  advocate  of  equal  rights  and  laws ; 

When  the  assembled  worthies  of  our  isle 

Beheld  the  patriot,  with  a  grateful  smile, 

And  truth  from  his  impassion'd  magic  tone 

Receiv'd  such  force,  such  dignity  alone, 

As  once  were  her's,  what  time  Pericles  sway'd 

Minerva's  town,  and  with  delight  survey'd 

The  virtues  and  the  sciences  combin'd. 

While  reason's  strength  to  genius  was  assign'd? 

For  he  was  plac'd  above  each  rival  wit. 

Nor  second  seem'd  to  Burke,  or  Fox,  or  Pitt ; 

A  man  whom  all  the  neighb'ring  nations  view'd 

With  awe,  and  wonder,  and  inquietude, 

In  whom  his  country  saw  her  own  renown. 

And  triuniph'd  in  the  greatness  of  her  son. 

So  when  proud  Philip  mock'd  the  states  of 

Greece 
With  the  false  calm  of  a  deceitful  peace, 
Awe- struck,  the  tyrant  heard  Demosthenes 
Cry,  "  Arm,  ye  Greeks,  arm  for  your  liber- 
ties!" 
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And  the  assembled  Grecian  delegates 
Heard  from  his  lips  the  mandate  of  the  fates, 
As  if  by  him  their  guardian  goddess  spoke, 
To  save  her  people  from  an  iron  yoke. 

None  could  forget,  who  on  the  patriot's  bier 
Shed  the  last  mournful  tribute  of  a  tear, 
Those  splendid  talents  which  conspir'd  to  raise 
A  deathless  monument  of  public  praise. 
The  foremost  champion  of  the  common  weal, 
He  boldly  stood,  nor  e'er  had  learn'd  to  kneel 
In  servile  adulation  at  a  court, 
Where  suitors  cringe,  and  sycophants  resort ; 
Yet  did  his  soul  despise  that  vain  applause, 
So  often  sought  in  ev'ry  worthless  cause ; 
Unmov'd,  one  even  tenor  he  pursued. 
Nor  aim'd  to  please  the  fickle  multitude. 
His   heart  was   honest,   and   his   hands    were 

pure, 
And  of  the  nation's  plaudits  still  secure, 
Dauntless  of  spirit  he  was  ever  found, 
Defending  Freedom's  ark  on  British  ground. 
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When  anarchy  amidst  our  fleets  prevail'd, 
And  discord  England's  wooden  walls  assail'd, 
'Twas  his  the  rising*  tempest  to  compose, 
And  hush  the  waves  of  faction  to  repose; 
And  when  the  wrongs  of  the  enslav'd  Hindoo, 
Tears  from  the  manly  eyes  of  Britons  drew, 
Europe  confess'd  the  thunders  of  his  voice. 
E'en  in  her  chains  did  Asia's  self  rejoice; 
Nay,  human  nature,  yielding  to  his  pow'r, 
Stood  charm'd  the  while,  and  bless'd  his  natal 

hour. 
For  such  rare  gifts  the  Statesman  we  admire. 
But  who  forgets  the  force  of  Thalia's  lyre. 
Which  he  had  learnt  so  aptly  to  control. 
That  each  vibration  moves  the  raptur'd  soul? 
No,  while  we  joyful  greet  the  comic  muse, 
And  hail  those  bards  who  cull  the  flow'rs  she 

strews. 
Thy  name,  O  Sheridan,  shall  be  our  pride, 
And  none  shall  e'er  thy  matchless  praise  divide. 
Spare  we  the  task  his  private  life  to  scan. 
Or  scrutinize  the  faults  of  such  a  man ; 
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Some  faults  he  had,  yet  who  was  ever  known, 

For  errors  frail,  so  amply  to  atone? 

Nature  had  giv'n  to  his  exalted  mind 

The  means  to  blot  what  failings  she  assigned ; 

And  while  his  wondrous  talents  we  revere, 

Be  our's  to  view  his  foibles  with  a  tear. 

Farewell,  great  statesman,  farewell,  honour'd 

bard, 
The  praise  of  worlds  unborn  be  thy  reward; 
For  lines  so  weak  as  these  in  vain  essay, 
The  mighty  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay: 
A  Sheridan  no  praises  can  requite, 
Till  gods  shall  dictate,  and  till  angels  write. 
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SIR  BERTRAND. 


X  HE  guardian  lamp  shone  vividly 

On  Solyma's  liig'h  tow'r ; 
And  the  hoarse  watchman's  warning  cry, 

AnnonncVl  the  midnight  hour. 


The  pale  moon  o'er  the  tented  field 
Look'd  faintly  from  a  cloud, 

And  mildly  radiant  on  the  shield 
Of  sad  Sir  Bertrand  glow'd. 
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He  with  Fitzallan  stood  apart, 

111  converse  sweet  to  share 
What  ever  and  anon  his  heart 

Beguil'd  of  all  its  care. 

His  heart  was  sad,  for  he  had  lost 

All  hope  of  peace  below ; 
And  in  his  soul's  best  wishes  cross'd, 

His  days  were  days  of  woe. 


E'en  while  Fitzallan  gently  spake, 
The  pensive  tear-drop  fell ; 

And  oft  his  throbbing  breast  did  ache. 
Where  joy  no  more  could  dwell. 


Like  to  a  tall  but  blasted  oak, 
Sir  Bertrand  musing  stood  ; 

Or  as  some  goodly  pillar  broke 
By  the  impetuous  flood. 
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**  Ah,  hapless  day  accurs'd,"  he  cried, 
"  When  first  I  saw  the  light; 

"  111  stars  in  dire  conjunction  vied, 
"  My  early  hopes  to  blight* 

'*  Behold  this  face,  how  shrunk  and  pale, 
"  Behold  this  grief-dimm'd  eye ; 

*'  And,  hark,  a  voice  cries  on  the  gale, 
"  *  Sir  Knight,  prepare  to  die.' 


"  But  envious  death  is  woo'd  in  vain, 

"  His  fatal  shafts  elude 
*'  A  heart  which  can  no  more  retain 

"  Its  wonted  fortitude. 


**  Fain  would  I  rest  this  weary  frame 

"  Within  a  winding  sheet; 
"  Fain  would  I  quench  the  vital  flame, 

**  For  life  no  longer  meet. 
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"  But  cruel  fate  denies  that  pow'r 

"  Which  would  my  spirit  free ; 
*'  And  loads,  through  many  an  irksome  hour, 

"  My  life  with  misery. 


*'  Ah,  when  shall  sorrows  be  forgot, 
*'  The  world's  illusions  o'er, 

**  And  bounteous  heav'n  my  home  allot, 
*'  Where  troubles  pain  no  more !" 


**  Whence,"  cried  Fitzallan,  "  whence  this  grief, 

"  That  such  affliction  brings  ? 
"  Or  what  the  pang  past  all  relief, 

"  Which  thus  thy  bosom  wrings  ? 


'*  Say,  Bertrand,  why,  the  young  and  brave, 

"  The  foremost  in  renown, 
*'  Canst  thou  desire  a  timeless  grave, 

"  And  bow  thy  spirit  down? 
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"  None  will  presume,  of  all  our  host, 

"  To  stand  as  thy  compeer ; 
"  The  man  who  would  such  honour  boast, 

"  Must  purchase  it  full  dear. 

"  Then,  if  it  grieves  thee  not,  relate 

**  The  cause  of  thy  distress  ; 
"  For  till  this  hour  I  deem'd  kind  fate 

"  Did  all  thy  moments  bless." 


Sir  Bertrand  heard,  and  on  his  cheek 
The  gloom  of  anguish  stole, 

Declaring,  ere  the  chief  could  speak, 
The  conflict  of  his  soul. 


He  leant  upon  his  faithful  sword, 
While  thoughts  afflictive  rose ; 

Exclaiming,  "  Must  I  touch  that  chord 
"  Which  vibrates  to  my  woes ! 
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"  Must  I  retread  the  darkling  waste, 

**  And  scan  the  dreary  way ; 
'*  Where  all  was  lost  that  fancy  trac'd, 

"  In  hope's  meridian  ray ! 

"  And  wilt  thou  lend  an  ear  to  learn 

"  The  cause  of  my  despair? 
"  And  does  thy  friendly  bosom  yearn 

"At  mine  oppress'd  with  care? 


''  Of  white-cliff'd  Albion  birth  I  boast, 

"  Albion,  queen  of  isles, 
"  Albion,  whose  wave-encircled  coast 

''  Above  the  hoar  deep  smiles. 


"  And  where  Northumbrian  plains  extend, 

"  So  green  and  fair  to  view, 
"  From  noble  stock  did  I  descend, 

''  Renown'd  for  valour  true. 
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"  I  was  my  father's  only  pride 

"  In  his  declining  age ; 
"  Alas,  he  knew  no  joy  beside, 

"  None  other  could  engage. 

"  For  ah,  he  thought,  that  when  for  him 
"  Fate  should  a  grave  prepare, 

"  His  glory  was  not  to  grow  dim, 
"  But  flourish  in  his  heir. 


*•  Vain  thought!  it  never  can  be  mine 

**  His  hopes  to  realize, 
"  The  palms  of  honour  I  resign, 

"  My  proud  ambition  dies. 


"  Remembrance  would  recall  those  hours 

"  Of  undissembl'd  joy, 
**  When  youth  and  love  in  myrtle  bowers 

"  The  moments  did  employ. 
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"  Transport  and  health  flush'd  m  mine  eye, 

"  Hope  shone  where'er  I  sped ; 
"  But  these  are  gone  for  ever  by, 

"  All  earthly  joys  are  fled. 


"  Who  rests  on  earth,  Fitzallan,  he 

"  Rests  on  a  bending  reed, 
"  That  from  misfortune's  storm  will  flee, 

"  And  break  in  time  of  need. 


"  My  youthful  joys  appear'd  secure, 

"  I  saw  no  danger  near; 
"  I  fondly  thought  they  would  endure, 

"  Nor  entertain'd  a  fear. 


"  But  ah,  the  winter  wind  of  care 
*'  Swept  all  ray  bliss  away ; 

"  Consigned  my  heart  to  black  despair, 
"  And  left  me  here  its  prey. 

L 
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"  Scarce  eighteen  summers  had  array'd 
"  My  frame  with  manhood's  pride, 

"  When,  tripping  bhthsome  from  the  glade, 
"  A  lovely  maiden  hied. 


"  Swift  through  my  ardent  anxious  breast, 

'*  A  flame  unusual  ran, 
"  Its  subtle  pow'r  my  sighs  confess'd, 

"  Ere  its  full  force  began. 


"  Fair  was  the  maid  whom  nature's  hand 
"  Form'd  in  her  finest  mould  ; 

"  With  charms,  the  wonder  to  command 
"Of  all  who  did  behold. 


*'  In  all  her  actions  there  was  grace, 
"  Virtue  her  soul  enshrin'd ; 

"  Her  bosom  was  the  dwelling-place 
"  Of  sentiment  refin'd. 
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"  In  her  were  those  mild  beauties  seen 

"  That  win  the  raptur'd  heart, 
"  Nor  e  er  appear'd  upon  the  green 

"  A  fair  so  void  of  art. 


'*  Full  soon  to  gain  the  maiden's  ear 

"  My  fearful  bosom  strove, 
"  With  wooings  Dian's  self  might  hear, 

"  Offspring  of  real  love. 


"  Then  did  unbidden  blushes  rise 

"  On  my  Constantia's  cheek ; 
"  The  light  of  love  shone  from  her  eyes, 

**  Which  more  than  words  could  speak. 


"  There  rose  a  blush  that  sped  my  pi'ay'r, 

"  Of  feeling  kin  to  mine  ; 
"  It  whisper'd,  *  Bertrand,  cease  thy  care, 

"  *  Constantia  will  be  thine.' 
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"  Our  parents,  with  approving  ken, 
"  Beheld  our  hearts  entwin'd, 

"  And  long'd  to  see  the  moment  when 
"  The  nuptial  tie  should  bind. 


"  And  soon  came  round  our  wedding-day, 
"  When  we  were  call'd  to  bow 

"  Before  the  altar,  there  to  pay 
"  The  solemn  mutual  vow. 


"  In  bridal  habit,  rich  and  fair, 
"  I  sought  the  blooming  maid, 

"  But  vain  I  sought,  for  gloom  and  care 
"  Were  all  that  I  survey 'd. 


"  I  ask'd  the  cause,  but  none  could  tell, 

"  All  answer'd  with  a  sigh, 
"  That  ah,  Fitzallan!  told  too  well, 

"  Sad  Bertrand's  misery. 
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**  With  hasty  step,  my  trembling  feet 

"  The  castle  stairs  did  clear, 
"  Where,  woe  of  woes !  mine  eyes  did  meet 

**  Constantia  on  her  bier ! 


"  Heav'n,  that  a  rival  would  not  brook 

"  In  treasure  so  divine, 
"  From  earth  in  haste  the  virgin  took, 

**  In  purer  sphere  to  shine. 


**  Much  did  I  strive  of  life  to  take 

*'  Unwarranted  adieu ; 
"  That  so  the  mattock  dull  might  make 

"  For  me  a  dwelling  too. 


"  But  cruel  friends  forbade  the  blow, 
"  And  would  not  let  me  rest 

"  With  my  Constantia,  freed  from  woe, 
*'  On  earth's  maternal  breast. 
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"  'Twas  mine  to  view  her  pale  cold  corse, 

*'  So  late  in  beauty  first, 
"  Laid  in  a  tomb,  while  murm'ring  hoarse, 

"  The  priest  cried,  '  dust  to  dust.' 


"  And  from  that  hour,  peace  hath  not  been 
"  To  Bertrand's  bosom  known: 

"  Sad  mem'ry  darkens  ev'ry  scene, 
"  Peace  hath  for  ever  flown. 


"  I  bade  the  plum'd  helm  on  my  head 

*'  Its  sable  honours  toss, 
"  While  on  my  heaving  breast  was  spread 

"  The  Saviour's  blood-stain'd  cross. 


"  Resolv'd  the  trackless  deep  to  roam, 
"  To  leave  my  native  shore, 

"  Resolv'd  to  quit  the  arms  of  home, 
"  And  never  know  them  more. 
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"  Grief  in  my  father's  heart  did  swell, 

"  I  felt  his  warm  embrace, 
**  As  with  faint  voice  he  cried,  '  farewell, 

**  '  Thou  last  of  Bertrand's  race.* 


"  And  oh,  farewell,  lov'd  sire,  I  cried, 
*'  This  meeting  is  our  last; 

**  The  fates  our  parting  now  decide, 
"  My  destiny  is  cast. 


"  Such,  oh  Fitzallan,  is  the  cause 
•'  Why  Bertrand's  tears  are  shed, 

"  Such  is  the  woe  that  slowly  draws 
**  Your  Bertrand  to  the  dead." 


He  ceas'd,  and  well  Fitzallan  knew 
How  deep  his  care  had  fix'd ; 

He  spoke  not,  but  the  friendly  dew 
Of  mutual  eyes  was  mix'd. 
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Lock'd  in  a  strict  embrace  awhile, 
The  mournful  warriors  bent, 

In  vain  their  griefs  they  would  beguile, 
Each  hied  him  to  his  tent. 


And  there,  disgirded  of  his  mail, 
Low  stretch'd  upon  the  ground, 

Ceasing  his  sorrows  to  bewail, 
Sir  Bertrand  slumber  found. 


But  scarce  were  slumber*s  poppies  thrown 

Around  the  warrior's  head. 
When  o'er  the  tent  a  glory  shone. 

And  heav'nly  beams  were  shed. 


Before  the  sleeping  hero's  face 
A  form  as  angel  bright, 

Cloth'd  with  unutterable  grace, 
Stood  in  a  blaze  of  light. 
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**  Sir  Bertrand !"  thrice  it  call'd  aloud. 

Three  times  it  rais'd  its  voice, 
The  startled  chief  awoke  and  bow*d, 

The  vision  said,  **  Rejoice." 

**  Be  glad,  let  no  intrusive  care 

"  Thy  valour  bold  allay ; 
"  But  O,  Sir  knight,  prepare,  prepare, 

**  To  meet  thy  dying  day ! 


"  To-morrow  death  thy  soul  shall  wing 

**  To  thy  Constantia's  bow'r, 
"  Where  pleasures,  which  no  harp  can  sing, 

*'  Await  each  happy  hour!'' 


He  gaz'd,  he  knew  the  lovely  shade, 
Constantia's  ghost  was  come, 

Soft  stealing  from  th'  elysian  glad€. 
To  call  her  Bertrand  home. 
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Oft  with  his  eager  arms  he  tried 
The  airy  form  to  clasp ; 

But  Fate  that  ecstacy  denied, 
The  shadow  fled  his  grasp. 


"  Ah,  why,  (he  cried,)  too  charming  fair, 
"  Dost  thou  thy  Bertrand  scorn?" 

The  phantom  vanish'd  into  air, 
He  felt  the  dews  of  morn. 


The  cock,  shrill  harbinger  of  day, 
Was  heard  across  the  plain. 

The  glooms  of  night  were  chas'd  away. 
The  sun  return'd  again. 


The  hum  of  either  army  now 
Arous'd  Sir  Bertrand's  ear, 

He  plac'd  his  helmet  on  his  brow, 
And  pois'd  his  deathful  spear. 
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Then  clad  with  mail  from  top  to  toe. 
With  martial  air  he  strode, 

To  meet  the  misbelieving  foe, 
And  conquer  for  his  God. 


Endow'd  with  more  than  mortal  might, 

The  bravest  of  the  brave, 
He  mingled  in  the  thickest  fight. 

To  gain  a  victor's  grave. 


Now  rose  the  battle's  surly  clang, 
And  shield  encounter'd  shield ; 

The  broken  helms  of  heroes  rang 
On  the  ensanguin'd  field. 


Rout,  and  dismay,  and  ruin  fell, 
O'erwhehn'd  the  Caliph's  host; 

That  day's  defeat  was  his  death-knell, 
Then  all  his  hopes  were  lost. 
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High  streaming  glorious  was  uprear*d 
The  christian  banner  bright, 

While  in  its  lustre  disappear'd 
The  crescent's  faded  light. 

But  where  is  Bertrand,  where  is  he, 
Who  won  the  day's  renown, 

Under  a  wide  spread  olive-tree. 
He  gasping  laid  him  down ! 


"  Unlace  my  vizor,  faithful  friend," 

He  to  Fitzallan  cried, 
**  'Tis  well  heav'n  smiles  upon  mine  end :" 

He  clos'd  his  eyes  and  died. 


Then  did  his  soul,  on  vic'try's  plume, 
Her  flight  to  heav'n  pursue ; 

While  angels  did  her  course  illume, 
To  cheer  her  as  she  flew. 
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Thus  fell  the  knight,  but  now  he  finds 

Repose  from  earthly  pain, 
For  an  eternal  union  binds 

In  heav'n  the  bridal  chain. 
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Oh,  Lucy»  turn  thine  ear  to  me, 
And  ease  thy  true  love's  sigh ; 

In  all  the  world  none  can  there  be 
So  lovely  to  mine  eye. 

Thy  presence  makes  my  throbbing  heart 
Glad  as  the  young  May-morn ; 

But,  Lucy,  when  thou  dost  depart. 
That  heart  is  left  forlorn. 

No  joy  without  thee  can  I  share, 

No  hope  but  in  thy  view ; 
Then  leave  me  not,  thou  charming  fair, 

Nor  wound  a  heart  so  true. 
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Beside  thee  could  I  spend  each  hour, 

And  chide  the  short'ning  day, 
While  ling'riug  in  that  lonely  bow'r, 

Where  love  would  still  delay. 

Oh  tell  me,  tell  me,  Lucy  dear. 

Canst  thou  my  suit  approve ; 
And  wilt  thou  kindly  lend  an  ear, 

And  listen  to  my  love? 


Though  few  my  flocks  upon  the  plain, 

Though  humble  be  my  cot, 
Would'st  thou  but  bless  thy  faithful  swain^ 

Content  should  be  thy  lot. 

Another  swain  may  haply  rise, 

Above  my  low  degree ; 
But,  Lucy,  none  could  fix  his  eyes; 

With  such  delight  on  thee. 
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Ah,  little  do  I  prize  that  wealth 
Which  anxious  folks  admire ; 

With  thee,  and  competence,  and  health. 
No  more  could  I  desire. 


My  cottage  stands  beside  a  wood, 
My  flocks  are  feeding  nigh, 

A  stream  of  water  fresh  and  good, 
Is  always  running  by. 


No  fields  appear  so  green  and  gay. 
No  cot  so  neat  as  mine ; 

Then,  Lucy,  come  and  let  me  say 
These  fields  and  cot  are  thine. 
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W  HY  do  the  maidens  look  so  pale  ? 
Why  in  their  beauty  do  they  pine  ? 
Ah,  know  you  not  the  bitter  tale? 
They  mourn  their  sister  Adeline. 

Oh,  she  is  gone,  the  sweetest  fair 
That  e'er  in  bloom  of  youth  appear'd ; 
What  damsel  could  with  her  compare. 
By  gentle  graces  so  endear'd ! 

And  she  can  never  more  return, 
Cold  in  the  tomb  the  maid  must  sleep; 
And  therefore  does  the  village  mourn, 
And  therefore  does  the  village  weep. 

M 
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To  the  dark  grave  with  worms  to  dwell, 
We  saw  her  borne  beneath  the  pall ; 
And  heard,  as  toll'd  the  passing  bell. 
The  earth  upon  her  coffin  fall. 


We  rais'd  her  tomb  with  many  a  sigh, 

Under  a  willow  it  appears  ; 

And  sympathy  is  often  nigh, 

To  consecrate  the  sod  with  tears. 


And  still  with  each  returning  Spring, 
To  deck  her  lowly  sod  be  ours ; 
And  often  thither  will  we  bring. 
Sweet  wreaths  of  newly-gather'd  flowers. 


With  summer  garlands  too  we'll  twine 
The  simple  stone  that  tells  her  name ; 
This  tribute  does  poor  Adeline 
From  all  her  village  sisters  claim. 
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And  ever  when  the  Sabbath-bell 
Invites  us  to  the  house  of  pray 'r, 
Passing  her  grave,  each  breast  shall  swell 
With  sighs  of  undissembled  care. 

Nor  will  we  leave  the  humble  urn, 
Till  recollection  shall  restore 
Th'  endearing  virtues  which  we  mourn. 
That  plcas'd  so  oft,  but  please  no  more. 


Light  be  the  earth  upon  thy  breast, 
And  green  the  turf,  thou  lovely  maid  ; 
Nor  let  one  ruder  breeze  molest 
The  flow'rets  on  thy  bosom  laid ! 


Thy  name  shall  dwell  in  ev'ry  heart, 
That  purest  worth  has  learn'd  to  prize ; 
And  though  on  earth  no  more  thou  art, 
Thy  fond  remembrance  never  dies. 
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A  WAS  night,  aiKl  cold  breezes  were  dismally 
blowing", 
And  the  heav'ns  were  moonless  and  starless  too; 
When  fair  Rosabel,  her  tears  fast  flowing, 
Did  mark  with  light  footstep  the  forest  dew. 

That  ladys  dim  eye  did  her  anguish  betoken, 
That  lady's  dim  eye  did  her  grief  bespeak, 
As  she  sigh'd  from  a  heart  by  sorrow  broken, 
And  as  tear-drops  bedew'd  her  beautiful  cheek. 

"  Alas,  alas,"  said  the  sorrowful  maiden, 

*'  There  is  none  to  pity  poor  Rosabel, 

"  ]\or  feel  for  the  woes  with  which  she  is  laden, 

"  The  woes  which  no  tongue  but  her  own  can  tell. 
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"  In  the  glen,  by  many  a  sliarp  spear  wounded, 
"  These  eyes  have  iinagin'd  the  fatal  spot, 
**  By    the    toils    of    a    treach'rons     foe    sur- 
rounded, 
"  In  the  sleep  of  death  lies  Sir  Launcelot. 


"  I  saw  my  true  knight,  when  the  new  day  was 

dawning, 
*'  All  lovely  in  youth,  like  a  hunter  drest, 
''  But  the  sun  that  beheld  him   so  gay  m  the 

morning, 
"  Saw,  at  eve,  the  death-wound  of  his  manly 

breast. 


*'  He  left  nie   thus   blithsome,  with  rapture   I 

listend, 
*'  AVhile  fondly  lie  promis'd  a  speedy  return; 
^   Yet  at  parting  the  tear-dro[)  of  agony  glisten'd^ 
t'  Sad  presage  that  soon  oer  his  fate  I  should 

mourn." 
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*•  I  go,  love,"  he  said,  "  to  the  duu-colonr'd 
forest, 

"  To  ehase  through  the  wild  woods  the  fleet- 
footed  roe, 

"  And  returning  at  eve,  ev'ry  hart  I  have  harass'd, 

"  On  thee,  as  a  pledge  of  my  love,  I'll  bestow. 


"  My  hunting  shall  end  at  the  twilight  hour, 
"  Expect  my  return  at  the  close  of  day; 
"  Await  me,  lov'd  fair,  in  the  myrtle  bow  r, 
"  Where  the  mountain-stream  scatters  its  hoary 
spray." 


*'  But  the  hour  of  returning  shall  ne'er  come  to 

him, 
"  On  the  brands  of  assassins  my  true  love  has 

bled; 
"  The  day-star  of  hope  at  its  zenith  grows  dim, 
**  The  grave  of  the  knight  is  my  bridal  bed." 
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So  Rosabel  spoke,  while  the  north  wind  was 

blowing, 
And  the  planets  in  sorrow  their  lustre  withdrew, 
And  still  from  her  bright  eye  salt  tear-drops 

were  flowing, 
The  wound  of  her  Launcelot's  breast  to  bedew. 


But  when  the  first  light  of  the  new  day  was 

dawning, 
She  was  found  in  the  glen  by  Sir  Launcelot's  side; 
Unable  to  view  the  blest  beams  of  the  morning, 
She  sunk  in  her  woes  a  disconsolate  bride. 
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Jb  AREWELL,yesmilirigSummermonths,farewell, 
The  Winter  comes  with  his  delightless  train ; 
No  notes  of  music  in  the  hreezes  swell, 
In  discord  harsh  the  feather'd  tribes  complain. 

Bare  are  the  woods,  the  groves,  the  forests  too, 
JVo  rest  affording-  for  the  plumed  throng ; 
Mute  is  the  lark,  the  doves  no  longer  coo, 
The  linnet  ceases  his  harmonious  song. 

The  annual  visitant,  the  cuckoo,  flies 
Beyond  the  rigours  of  the  cheerless  hour, 
And  timely  seeks,  inmore  congenial  skies, 
To  shun  the  rage  of  rude  Boreas'  pow'r. 
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The  swallow  tribes  assembled  too  prepare 
To  journey  far  from  these  our  sea-girt  isles, 
And  migrate  gladly  thro'  the  trackless  air, 
To  lands  where  bounteous  Summer  ever  smiles. 


Ah,  might  I  gain  the  pinions  of  the  dove, 
To  waft  my  gladden'd  spirit  on  her  flight, 
Soon  would  I  flee  away,  and  soar  above 
A  w  orld  still  darken'd  by  aftliction's  night. 


Hark,  in  the  copses  that  to  wildness  run, 
I  hear  the  fowler  ply  his  cruel  trade; 
His  prey,  the  woodland  choristers,  anon 
Must  fall  unpity'd  in  their  native  glade. 

In  ev'ry  wind  that  blows,  the  wither'd  leaves 
Fall  frequent  from  the  dry  and  sapless  boughs; 
The  humid  earth  the  faded  green  receives, 
And  all  the  prospect  nature's  ruin  shows. 
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The  pastures  have  their  verdant  cov'ring  lost, 
The  scanty  herb,  the  flocks  complaining  crop, 
Pomona's  pleasurable  reign  is  past, 
And  from  the  vine  the  last  ripe  clusters  drop. 

The  paradise  of  Flora  is  laid  waste, 

And  not  one  solitary  flow'r  is  seen, 

Of  all  that  lately  emulative  grac'd 

The  auburn  tresses  of  their  beauteous  queen. 


The  yellow  crocus  and  the  crimson  rose, 
Blue-bell,  and  violet  of  purple  hue. 
No  longer  to  the  breeze  their  sweets  disclose. 
Nor  to  the  eye  their  vary'd  colours  shew. 


The  lily,  that  majestic  flow'r  is  dead. 
And  wither'd  are  the  honey-suckle  twines, 
Each  grace,  each  charm  of  the  parterre  is  fled. 
The  garden  its  last  honours  now  resigns. 
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E'en  the  bright  verdure  of  creation's  dress, 
Sear'd  by  the  north,  a  jaimdic'd  hue  doth  wear, 
And  looks  like  youthful  beauty  in  distress. 
Or  friendship  weeping  upon  friendship's  bier. 

Save  that  the  hardy  pines,  the  rage  defy 
Of  brumal  tempests  in  their  own  domain, 
And  tow'ring  in  full  vigour  to  the  sky, 
Their  verdant  mantle  thro'  the  year  maintain. 

Save  that  amidst  the  Alpine  hills  are  seen, 
Unnumber'd  plants  that  mock  th'  inverted  year. 
And  gaily  dizen'd  in  their  vivid  green, 
Make  April  in  November  bleak  appear. 

Save  that  secur'd  from  ev'ry  wintry  wind, 
The  shrubbery  its  beauty  still  displays, 
And,  as  if  fann'd  by  Summer  breezes  kind, 
Still  boasts  each  bloom  and  flow'r  of  Summer 
days. 
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No  more  the  bee — industrious  at  his  toil, 
Pursues  his  flight  upon  transparent  wing, 
Each  bud  of  its  rich  nectar  to  despoil, 
And  to  his  hive  tlie  sweets  of  Summer  bring. 

The  insect  tribes  have  frolick'd  out  their  hour, 
No  more  they  gambol  in  the  fervid  ray. 
Nor  while  unclouded  skies  their  radiance  pour, 
Unto  the  solar  beam  their  wings  display. 

The  fopling  butterfly  no  longer  shines 

A  gaudy  rambler  through  the  meadows  fair; 

His  variegated  raiment  he  resigns, 

And  shrinks  beneath  the  cold  and  piercing  air. 


Ah,  thoughtless  race!  no  more  ye  sip  the  dew 
Aurora  sprinkles  on  the  op'ning  rose; 
No  more  the  blushes  of  the  morn  ye  view, 
Or  in  the  cowslip's  fragrant  bell  repose. 
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No  more  ye  revel  'mid  the  orchard  blooms, 
Nor  track  the  flow  Vets  in  the  glitt'ring  vale, 
Your  frolics  cease  amidst  the  Winter  glooms, 
Your  hum  no  longer  fills  the  ev'ning  gale. 

Instructive  emblem  this  of  human  life, 
That  still  would  grasp  the  roses  of  delight, 
When  misVy  comes,  and  care,  and  pain,  and 

strife. 
And  disappointment,  all  our  hopes  to  blight. 

Short  are  the  days;  the  pleasing  light  in  vain 
With  genial  beam  illumines  nature's  face; 
Soon  fades  the  morn,  and  dreary  night  again 
Blots  from  the  prospect  ev'ry  ling'ring  grace. 

Thro'  vaj>ours  dense  the  sun  is  seen  to  shine. 
Faint  and  inoperative  are  his  rays; 
He  hastes  from  his  meridian  to  decline, 
Pleas'd  in  another  hemisphere  to  blaze. 
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No  purpling  glories  mark  the  close  of  day. 
But  sullen  shadows  veil  the  landscape  round, 
Nor  does  the  west  with  gorgeous  light  display 
The  sun  immergiug  in  the  vast  profound. 

Slovt^  comes  Aurora,  as  she  would  refuse 
To  view  that  world  her  presence  cannot  cheer ; 
Her  tresses  are  no  longer  gemm'd  with  dews 
That  bright  on  ev'ry  sparkling  shrub  appear. 

The  morning  comes  not  in  its  wonted  pride. 
No  woodland  carols  hail  the  gladsome  hour ; 
Abrupt  it  breaks  thro'  one  black  vapour  wide, 
While  at  the  sight  each  object  seems  to  lower. 


The  bosom  of  the  vale,  with  hoar  frost  bright, 
Reflects  the  lustre  of  the  solar  beam ; 
And  with  innumerous  icy  dew-drops  dight, 
Glitters  a  moment  with  a  silver  gleam. 
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Keen  blows  the  wind  amidst  the  forest  bare, 
The  ancient  woods  remurmur  to  the  blast ; 
Dismantled  now,  the  scene  is  dull  and  drear. 
The  season  gay  of  vegetation  past. 

Fast  from  the  frowning  sky  the  show'rs  descend, 
And  in  a  deluge  wild  the  beating  rain ; 
The  mountain-streams  from  field  to  field  extend, 
And  nameless  rivers  saturate  the  plain. 


Autumn  has  smil'd  its  last,  and  Winter  stern, 
From  polar  regions  does  in  anger  hie, 
While  earth's  maternal  breast  becomes  the  urn, 
Where  all  her  short-liv'd  offspring  buried  lie. 


From  hills  and  dales  responsive  echoes  swell. 
As  their  rough  lurid  torrents  foam  along; 
But  now  the  glade  or  deep  sequester'd  dell, 
Returns  no  more  the  dulcet  warbler's  song. 
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There  comes  a  voice  in  ev'ry  breeze  that  blows, 
A  warning  voice  which  says,  or  seems  to  say, 
"  Mortal,  as  withers  Summer's  fragrant  rose, 
"  So  youth,  and  strength,  and   beauty,   must 
decay !"' 


For  thus  as  Autumn  with  her  bounteous  train, 
To  Winter's  rigors  leaves  the  mournful  year, 
Will  manhood  yield  to  its  progressive  wane. 
And  death  arrest  e'en  ere  we  think  it  near. 


Yet  shall  the  winter  of  old  age  pass  o'er. 
And  spring  return  beyond  this  gloomy  scene ; 
Where  only  for  the  virtuous  'twill  restore 
Fields  that  ne'er  fade,  and  vales  for  ever  green. 
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i'M  poor,  and  my  friends  are  all  dead, 
Nor  mother  nor  father  have  I, 
Cold  charity  finds  me  in  bread, 
And  thus  as  I  wander  I  cry, 

Sweet  lavender ! 


I'm  sad,  and  no  comfort  is  mine, 
I'm  tir'd,  and  no  home  have  to  rest, 
In  sorrow  neglected  I  pine, 
No  orphan  was  e'er  so  distressed. 

Sweet  lavender ! 
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Ill  vain  through  the  day  do  I  grieve, 
While  taking  my  rounds  as  you  see; 
The  folks  that  are  rich  ne'er  relieve 
Or  pity  a  poor  girl  like  nie. 

Sweet  lavender! 


Cold,  cold  blows  the  winterly  wind, 
The  heavy  rain  beats  on  my  head ; 
Oh,  when,  in  the  grave  shall  I  find 
A  home  with  my  friends  that  are  dead ; 

Sweet  lavender! 


Oh,  soon  let  that  time  come,  I  pray, 
That  time  which  will  happiness  bring, 
When  no  more  with  sad  heart  I  shall  stray, 
When  no  more  with  sad  voice  I  shall  sing. 

Sweet  lavender! 
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TO  LxiURA. 


i^AY,  Laura,  wilt  thou  never  smile, 
And  must  thy  shepherd  sigh  in  vain, 
Shall  hope  his  sorrows  ne'er  beguile, 
Still  must  he  suffer  and  complain  ? 


Oh,  shall  thy  Colin,  cruel  fair ! 
The  bitterness  of  anguish  feel. 
And  heedless  of  bis  tender  pray'r. 
Wilt  thou  refuse  his  woes  to  heal? 


No  longer  can  his  tortur'd  breast 
Such  agonizing  pangs  endure, 
And  death  must  hush  its  griefs  to  rest, 
Since  death  alone  such  griefs  can  cure. 
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There's  nought  on  earth  can  ever  ease 
The  torments  caus'd  by  thy  disdain ; 
My  heart,  consum'd  by  swift  degrees, 
Shall  break,  and  never  throb  again. 

Those  pleasures  which  could  charm  before, 
Have  now  lost  all  their  gay  delight ; 
No  pleasures  can  lost  peace  restore, 
Since,  Laura,  thou  couldst  Colin  slight. 


If  to  the  shades  of  solitude, 

In  silence  musing,  I  repair, 

A  lover's  thoughts  Mall  soon  intrude, 

For  Laura's  image  meets  me  t};ere. 


If  I  attempt,  my  secret  woo 
Amidbt  the  busy  crowd  to  lose; 
Alas,  more  keen  my  tortures  grow, 
nisdainful  l>anra  still  pnrsufs. 
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Nor  morn,  nor  eve,  nor  silent  night, 
Brings  aught  to  sooth  the  deep-felt  flame, 
For  ev'ry  hour  before  my  sight 
Relentless  Laura  is  the  same. 


See,  Laura,  how  thy  shepherd  pines, 
His  joyous  spirit  gins  to  fail, 
Timeless  his  May  of  life  declines. 
His  youthful  cheek  is  wan  and  pale. 


Colin,  who  first  upon  the  green 
Tlie  village  gambol  would  inspire, 
No  more  to  lead  the  dance  is  seen, 
Or  mirthful  wake  the  rustic  Ivre. 


But  now,  adown  the  willow  grove 
1  sadly  bend  my  silent  way, 
T'.idulginj:;  that  renjorscltss  love, 
To  which  I  soon  must  fall  a  prey. 
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Anon  disdainful  Laura  shall 
Behold  her  shepherd  cold  and  dead; 
His  coffin  cover'd  with  the  pall, 
The  dark  grave  made  his  bridal  bed. 


Then,  haply,  wilt  thou  seek  the  urn 
Where  this  too  faithful  heart  is  laid; 
Repent  thee  of  thy  cruel  scorn, 
And  mourn  the  victim  it  has  made. 


Lasting  as  life  my  love  shall  be. 
Thy  image  I  will  ne'er  resign ; 
In  life,  dear  maid,  I'll  live  to  thee, 
In  death,  my  blessings  shall  be  thine. 
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O  Happiness,  thou  stranger  guest, 
Desir'd  of  ev'ry  human  breast, 

Where  is  it  thou  dost  dwell ; 
In  rooms  of  elegance  and  state, 
Where  luxury  and  splendour  wait. 

Or  in  the  hermit's  cell  ? 


Lovst  thou  the  vale  with  daisies  pied, 
Or  art  thou  better  satisfied, 

In  courts  to  choose  thy  lot? 
Dost  thou  admire  high  sounding  praise, 
Or  wilt  thou  rather  pas#  thy  days 

In  the  sechuled  cot  ? 
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Dost  thou  thy  sonnets  love  to  sing, 
To  ear  of  emperor  or  king, 

Neglectful  of  the  swain? 
Or  dost  thou  rather  strike  thy  lyre 
Amidst  the  simple  shepherd  choir. 

Where  peaceful  virtues  reign  ? 

Art  thou  accustom'd  to  appear 
Where  vanity  in  sportful  gear 

Shines  'mid  the  gamesome  hall? 
Or  art  thou,  maiden,  oft  ner  seen 
With  cheerful  rustic  on  the  green. 

Beside  the  waterfall? 


Dost  thou  delight  to  mingle  where 
The  noble  and  the  great  prepare 

Their  revels  gay  to  hold  ? 
Or  dost  thou  tune  thy  magic  reed. 
On  sunny  bank,  in  clover  mead, 

Amid  the  bleating  fold  ? 
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Wilt  thou  caress  ambitious  fools, 
Or  smile  upon  the  titl'd  tools 

That  would  in  courts  be  blest? 
Or  wilt  thou  wave  thy  wings  around 
The  brow  with  homely  biggin  bound, 

And  sooth  the  poor  to  rest? 

May  we  thy  rosy  cheeks  behold, 
Thy  snowy  breast,  thy  locks  of  gold, 

O,  joy-dispensing  queen ! 
Where  humble  innocence  appears, 
Passing  its  calm  and  tranquil  years 

In  some  sequester'd  scene? 

Or  art  thou  in  the  palace  Icnown, 
Attendant  on  the  royal  throne, 

Where  monarchs  take  their  place ; 
Wouldst  thou  the  kingly  sceptre  bear, 
And  with  the  star  and  ribbon  fair, 

Thy  fairer  bosom  grace  ? 
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O,  Happiness,  thou  rt  not  confiu'd 
To  any  spot,  or  any  mind, 

But  to  the  good  alone; 
"Where  virtue  is,  thou  lov'st  the  while 
To  shed  around  thy  cheering  smile, 

And  make  that  spot  thine  own. 

The  bed  of  straw,  the  couch  of  down, 
Poor  beaver,  and  imperial  crown, 

Alike  thy  presence  know; 
Thou  canst  delight  the  beggar's  dream, 
And  with  hope's  joy-inspiring  beam 

Illume  the  cloud  of  woe. 


Thou  art  not  in  the  miser's  hoard. 
Nor  dost  preside  at  lux'ry's  board. 

Dispensing  favours  vain; 
But  by  some  cheerful  country  hearth. 
Communicating  harmless  mirth, 

Thy  sway  thou  dost  maintam. 
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Beauty,  authority,  and  fame, 

Wealth,  and  the  splendours  of  a  name, 

Fair  nymph,  repel  thee  not ; 
If  higher  graces  clothe  the  mind, 
If  in  the  bosom  thou  dost  find, 

No  foul  polluting  spot. 


With  freshest  garlands  thou'lt  entwine 
The  canopy  of  virtue's  shrine, 

For  there  thou  dost  abide ; 
The  wreaths  that  crown  the  good  and  wise. 
Attract  the  smiles  of  thy  bright  eyes; 

Their  honours  are  thy  pride.  • 


No  trophies  e'er  can  please  thy  ken, 
When  they  are  won  by  worthless  men. 

The  wages  of  ill  deeds ; 
From  such  in  scorn  thou  turn'st  away, 
To  view  thy  vot'ries,  poor  but  gay, 

Though  clad  in  homely  weeds. 
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Idly  we  toil  in  quest  of  thee, 
Our  toil  can  never  ended  be. 

While  we  desire  to  gain 
Objects  that  glitter  in  the  sight, 
And  dazzling  with  illusive  light, 

Are  ever  sought  in  vain. 

Bootless  thy  flight  we  shall  pursue, 
Thy  charms  will  never  bless  our  view. 

Though  sought  from  pole  to  pole; 
But  to  the  mind  thou  present  art, 
Thy  sanctuary  is  in  the  heart, 

Thy  palace  is  the  soul. 

Madly  for  thee  we  dangers  brave, 
And  plunge  amidst  the  threat'ning  wave. 
Where  we  must  sink  at  last; 
Thy  home  is  in  the  tranquil  vale, 
Where  ne'er  is  heard  a  stormy  gale, 
Or  wild  tempestuous  blast. 
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The  farmer  thou  dost  often  tepd, 
When  he  at  eve  does  homeward  wend, 

A  soft  repose  to  share ; 
Thou  spread  st  his  table,  plain  but  neat, 
And  raak'st  each  country  cate  seem  sweet, 

Dispelling  all  his  care. 

Thou  sport'st  the  artless  train  among) 
The  while  to  share  a  kiss  they  throng 

Abovit  the  father's  knee; 
Breathing  jiweet  music  in  his  ear, 
And  drawing  from  his  eye  a  tear, 

A  tear  of  ecstasy. 

Thou  oVr  the  cradle  wav'st  thy  wings, 
And  while  the  tender  mother  sings, 

To  hu.sii  her  babe  asleep, 
Dost  bid  her  hope  in  future  years, 
That  she  for  all  her  anxious  fears 

A  full  reward  shall  reap. 
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Alas,  too  soon  from  dreary  time, 
Thou  fliest  to  a  better  clirae, 

And  man  thy  light  survives ; 
Guilt  quickly  dims  its  sacred  spark, 
And  woe  and  sorrow  render  dark 

The  colour  of  our  lives. 


From  the  first  dawn  of  early  life 
We  labour  still,  with  anxious  strife, 

To  find  thy  dwelling-place ; 
But  mortals  oft  self-blinded  stray 
In  error  to  their  dying  day. 

And  never  see  thy  face. 

The  wise,  the  simple,  rich  and  poor, 
Alike  with  eagerness  explore 

The  way  to  thy  abode ; 
But  by  ungovem'd  passions  led, 
Remote  from  all  thy  haunts  they  tready 

And  still  mistake  the  road. 
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But  let  the  man  who  hopes  to  win 
Tliy  evVy  blessing,  look  within, 

Exploring  his  own  mind ; 
If  virtue  there  be  found  to  reign, 
Unspotted,  pure,  without  a  stain, 

With  hers  thv  charms  he'll  find. 


And  if  we  seek  with  thee  to  rest, 
O  thou  belov'd  of  ev'ry  breast, 

Virtue  our  guide  must  be ; 
Then  we  shall  see  thy  palace  fair, 
And  be  delighted  dwellers  there, 

Through  an  eternity! 
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Kjolt>  lies  the  tomb's  greensward  upon  thy  head, 
Cold  falls  the  snow-drop  on  thy  lonely  bier; 
My  heart  is  sad,  O  Otway,  while  I  shed 
Upon  thy  lowly  grave  an  artless  tear! 

Ah,  when  shall  merit  meet  its  due  reward, 
Ah,  when  shall  genius  wipe  her  humid  eye; 
How  long  will  fortune  from  her  train  discard 
The  sons  of  song  of  heav'n-born  poesy? 


How  long  shall  modest  unassuming  worth, 
Neglected  pine  amidst  a  world  of  care ; 
How  long  shall  hope  be  blighted  at  its  birth, 
And  leave  the  wretch  unnumber'd  woes  to  share? 
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How  long  shall  pride  with  scornful  glances  view 
The  last  vain  efforts  of  th'  aspiring"  mind, 
Nor  heave  one  sigh,  nor  with  one  tear  bedew 
The  grave  where  genius  sleeps  in  death  resign  d. 

Bard  of  the  passions !  gentle  Otway,  say. 
Was  penury,  neglect  and  sharac%  thy  doom; 
In  life's  meridian  didst  thou  pass  away, 
Thy  wrongs  and  suft 'rings  ending  in  the  tomb? 


Ah,  hapless  bard,  too  short  was  thy  career, 
No  tender  bosom  like  thine  own  could  feel, 
Or  in  the  hour  of  thy  distress  appear 
To  sooth  the  woes  thy  pride  would  fain  conceal. 


Not  all  thy  tuneful  numbers  could  avail 
To  charm  the  fatal  canker-worm  of  grief, 
Not  all  the  poet's  magic  could  prevail 
To  thy  desponding  soul  to  bring  relief. 

Q 
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Alas !  the  plaintive  tones  of  thy  sweet  lyre 
Bespeak  too  well  the  wretched  minstrel's  lot, 
Sad  fancy  sees  him  in  his  woes  expire, 
His  fate  unpity'd,  and  his  worth  forgot. 

\  :      .  .  . 

I  hear  thy  anguish  in  Monimea's  sighs, 

I  see  thy  grief  in  Belvidera's  tears, 

And  thy  soul's  indignation  in  thine  eyes, 

While  anger's  lightnings   flash  from  dauntless 

Pierre's, 

Thus  while  you  call  us  to  the  mimic  scene, 
To  grace  with  tears  the  characters  you  drew, 
Your  own  sad  fate  awakes  our  sorrows  keen, 
Your  own  dis;tress  is  present  to  our  view. 

Thy  pensive  muse  her  songs  of  sorrow  wove 
From  incidents  too  deeply  felt  by  thee ; 
And  ah,  they  most  the  breast  of  pity  move. 
Who  sadly  frequent  taste  of  misery. 
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Ah,  few  and  full  of  trouble  were  thine  hours, 
The  paths  of  pleasure  thou  didst  seldom  tread ; 
The  syren  Hope  for  thee  ne'er  cuH'd  sweet  flow'rs, 
Her  fragrant  garlands  never  crown'd  thine  head. 

Thine  was  the  harp  of  sorrow,  and  thy  woes 
In  feeling's  dew  thy  magic  pen  did  steep ; 
Hence  while  the  tear  of  thy  sad  mourner  flows, 
We  feel  the  poet's  agony,  and  weep. 

Ah,  was  there  not  in  that  ungrateful  day 
A  single  heart  that  could  thy  feelings  own, 
That  could  admire  thy  soul-subduing  lay, 
And  fly  to  cheer  thee,  cheerless  and  alone  ? 


And  would  the  rich  no  timely  aid  afford. 
And  would  the  noble  no  assistance  lend, 
Nor  grandeur  once  unlock  its  teeming  hoard. 
Genius  in  its  distresses  to  befriend? 
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No,  Otway  died  unfriended  and  unraourn'd ! 
(Blush !   Britain,  blush !  and  veil  thy  face  for 

shame,) 
Though  haply  now  raid  deathless  wreaths  inurn'd, 
Th'  unconscious  heir  of  never-ending  fame ! 

But  what  avails  this  vain  posthumous  praise? 
Can  Otway  in  the  grave  our  plaudits  hear. 
Or  will  the  injur'd  minstrel  wear  the  bays. 
Which  now  would  idly  decorate  his  bier? 

Yet  shall  the  feeling  mind  delight  to  pay 
Its  tributary  sorrows  o'er  thine  urn, 
And  oft  the  votary  of  the  muse  delay 
His  steps,  awhile  upon  thy  sod  to  mourn. 

While  with  a  sigh  he  cries,  **  A  long  adieu, 
**  May  peace  attend  thy  venerated  shade; 
"  Sweet  Bard  of  fancy,  and  of  feeling  true, 
*'  In  heav'n  alone  can  thy  desert  be  paid !" 
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A  ho'  'tis  winter,  mirth  and  joy 
Scorn  not  with  us  to  abide, 
While  we  thus  the  hours  employ 
By  a  cheerful  fire-side. 


Rude  December  chides  without, 
Storms  arise  and  cold  winds  bloW; 
But  there's  peace  within  our  hut. 
Such  as  guileless  bosoms  know. 


On  the  humble  roof  of  thatch 
Fast  the  snowy  fleeces  fall, 
And  rude  breezes  lift  the  latch 
As  they  sweep  the  whitened  wall. 
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Sooth  to  say,  the  world  abroad 
Dreary  is  and  comfortless, 
Laughing  pleasure  seems  outlaw'd, 
Nature  wears  a  dismal  dress. 


But  the  innocent  delights 
Which  this  social  circle  charm, 
Gild  the  gloom  of  winter  nights, 
And  atone  for  cloud  and  storm. 


Yes,  the  blameless  joys  we  share 
Without  ostentation  gay, 
In  oblivion  hide  each  care, 
And  December  seems  like  May. 
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At  the  dead  of  thenight,  by  the  cold  moon-beam, 
III  eartli  often  wash'd  by  the  salt  sea  billow, 
While  in  each  sad  eye  the  big  tear-drops  did  teem, 
Our  soldier  was  laid  on  the  soldier's  pillow. 

We  hollow'd  his  grave  in  the  silence  of  woe, 
At  the  loss  of  our  chief  we  were  all  heavy-hearted, 
Yet  there  raov'd  not  a  lip,  nor  could  a  tear  flow- 
On  the  motionless  corse  of  the  hero  departed. 

No  priest  in  his  ministVing  garment  was  there. 
To  pronounce  the  last  rites,  as  our  leader  we 

bury'd. 
Yet  in  sighs  we  repeated  a  fervent  prayV, 
While  the  warrior  we  niournVl,  to  his  cold  bed 

was  hurrvd. 
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He  had  neither  a  shroud  nor  a  winding-sheet. 
And  coffinless  under  the  green  sod  we  laid  hira. 
But  his  rest  on  the  spray-cover'd  shore  will  be 

sweet, 
As  tho'  in  the  garb  of  the  tomb  we  array'd  him. 

We  rais'd  no  memorial  over  his  grave, 
To  marble  or  brass  committing  his  story ; 
He  needed  no  record,  a  hero  so  brave, 
His  virtues  will  live  in  the  light  of  his  glory ! 
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^  ow  six  laborious  days  are  gone, 
The  Sabbath-bells  are  tolling, 

With  many  a  spirit-thrilling  tone. 
To  pray'rs  and  praises  knoUing. 


With  gladden'd  eyes  the  village  see 
The  welcome  season  dawning, 

Put  on  their  Sunday-clothes  with  glee, 
And  hail  the  sacred  morning. 
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Each  blooming  lass  is  proud  to  wear 
Her  newest  gown  and  bonnet, 

While  dames  of  three-score  w  hisper  near, 
And  moralize  upon  it. 

Jocund  of  heart  they  seem,  in  sooth. 
Stout  Will  now  'squires  his  INannie, 

Bald  sev'nty  takes  the  arm  of  youth, 
The  prattler  leads  his  grannie. 


Oh,  'tis  methinks,  a  pleasant  sight, 
When  neighbours  thus  are  meeting. 

When  ev'ry  countenance  is  bright. 
And  smiles  with  smiles  are  greeting. 


Thrice  welcome  is  the  day  of  rest, 
To  them  a  cheerful  season ; 

Devotion  fills  each  glowing  breast, 
But  'tis  the  fruit  of  reason. 
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And  as  they  leave  the  house  of  pray'r, 

The  solemn  service  ended, 
They  to  their  humble  homes  repair, 

With  hearts  and  morals  mended. 


And  when  at  home  each  breast  dilates 
With  joys  that  have  no  measure, 

And  each  his  ev'ning  consecrates 
To  calm  domestic  pleasure. 
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yj  Tray  !  for  many  a  weary  mile 
We've  travell'd  on  together, 

Content  with  fortune's  frown  or  smile. 
Life's  fair  or  squally  weather. 


And  often  has  affliction  made 
The  bonds  of  friendship  sever; 

But  thou,  poor  Tray,  it  must  be  said, 
Wert  faithful  to  me  ever. 
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The  world  has  mock'd  my  tatterVl  dress, 
When  spent  was  my  last  shilling, 

But  to  thy  master,  in  distress, 
Thou  still  wert  kind  and  willing. 


The  very  brother  of  my  heart 
With  scornful  tongue  has  chided, 

Porgot  to  act  a  brother's  part, 
And  all  mv  woes  derided. 


But  thon,  poor  Tray,  with  anxious  zeaL 

If  e'er  I  seem'd  in  trouble, 
My  anguish  as  thine  own  didst  feel. 

And  each  attention  double. 


In  poverty  I  found  thee  true, 

As  when  my  hopes  were  smiling. 

And  as  each  sad  misfortune  grew, 
Wert  thou  its  force  beguiling. 
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In  sorrow  join'd,  we  wander'd  long^ 
And,  haply,  long  shall  wander, 

But  in  the  world's  deceitful  throng 
I  ne'er  shall  find  one  fonder. 


Through  life  thou'lt  serve  me,  faithful  Tray, 

And  bear  each  sad  disaster, 
And  when  I  in  my  grave  decay, 

Die  moaning  for  thy  master. 
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Assemble,  ye  village  girls,  listen  to  me. 
To  the  voice  of  a  rude  country  minstrel  attend ; 
To  listen,  fair  maids,  an  advantage  may  be, 
The  minstrel,  believe  me,  would  still  be  your 
friend. 

Love  is  sweet  as  the  rose  in  the  gay  month  of  June, 
But  alas,  like  the  flowV  it  has  many  a  thorn; 
It  smiles  like  a  flow'r  in  the  radiance  of  noon, 
But  quickly  for  all  its  gay  blooms  it  shall  mourn. 

Love  approaches  in  smiles;  in  its  way  youth 

and  joy 
The  riches  of  Flora  with  lavish  hand  strew; 
But    bliss-blighting    troubles    its    charms    oft 

destroy, 
\nd  impress  on  its  cheeks  the  wrinkles  of  woe. 
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I've  seen,  in  my  time,  many  a  beautiful  lass 
Droop  and  fade  like  a  lily  surcharged  with  rain, 
When  hapless,  in  love,  all  their  wisiies,  alas, 
Were  nipt  in  the  bud,  ne'er  to  blossom  again. 

Then  beware!  maids,  beware!  if  ye  value  your 

peace. 
Of  love,  and  approach  not  its  soul-thrilling  fires. 
Its  hours  of  enjoyment  too  shortly  Avill  cease. 
Its  season  of  rapture  too  quickly  expires. 

Then  ponder,  young  lasses,  ere  yet  ye  believe 
The  vows   of  your  lovers;  be  counsell'd,  and 

tarry 
Till  silver-hair'd  time  the  suit  shall  receive, 
And  prudence  give  passion  a  license  to  marry. 
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Wake,  thou  ancient,  hallow'd  lyre, 
That  o'er  Alpine's  tomb  art  hung, 

Let  thy  noblest  strains  aspire. 

Let  thy  choicest  strings  be  strung-. 


Urchin  that  in  midnight  dance, 
Welcomest  king  Oberon, 

Take  thy  vapour-painted  lance, 
Put  thy  moonshine  garment  on. 


Nymphs  and  Dryads  of  the  wood. 
Bend  on  us  a  fav'ring  eye, 

We  have  woo'd  with  vital  blood, 
Your  lov'd  partner,  Liberty. 

1' 
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Genius  of  the  forest  hoar, 

Who  in  shades  dost  take  delight, 
Weep  thy  country's  shame  no  more, 

Scotia  now  asserts  her  right. 


Gloomy  and  cheerless  rose  the  day, 
'  As  though  prepar'd  to  mourn, 
The  carnage  which  it  must  display. 
Ere  night  at  Baunockburn. 


For  in  that  warlike  field  did  shine 
Of  arms  a  fearful  throng; 

Of  scythed  cars  a  threat'ning  line, 
With  footmen  brave  and  strong. 


There  Scotland  boldly  shew'd  her  face, 
Then  rough  with  many  a  scar, 

And  firmly  in  her  destin'd  place. 
Did  wait  the  call  to  war. 
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While  England,  proud  of  heart  and  vain, 

By  her  young-  Monarch  led, 
Did  seek  to  rivet  Scotland's  chain, 

And  rule  her  as  her  head. 

Thr^e  times  upon  his  full-orb 'd  shield, 

King  Robert  struck  his  spear, 
His  trumpets  summoned  the  field, 

That  all  the  host  might  hear. 


Then  to  address  his  hardy  band, 
Beneath  an  ancient  oak, 

He  for  a  moment  took  his  stand, 
And  thus  the  warrior  spoke. 


"  Bold  heroes,  that  in  many  a  fray 

"  I've  led  to  victory, 
'*  What  need  has  Robert  Bruce  to  say, 

"  That  we  must  win  or  die? 
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"  Oh,  then,  by  ev'ry  precious  right, 

**  Wliich  sacred  is  to  all, 
"  Avenge  your  country  in  the  fight, 

"  Or  as  her  champions  fall. 

"  And  lo !  the  spoilers  of  the  realm, 
"  Who  brought  its  power  so  low, 

"  Our  last  remaining  hopes  would  whelm, 
"  Nor  truce  nor  mercy  shew. 


^'  Then  if  you  prize  your  glories  past, 

*'  Be  now  as  ever  brave; 
•'  Remember,  we  the  die  must  cast, 

"  For  freedom  or  the  grave." 


He  ceas'd,  and  instant  shouts  were  heard, 
And  many  a  broad-sword  blush'd ; 

Each  Scot  a  death-day  prayV  preferr'd, 
And  lo  the  battle  rush'd. 
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Then  war  did  break  his  massive  gates, 

The  deathful  strife  began, 
The  air  grew  dark  with  feather'd  fates, 

And  blood  in  torrents  ran. 


No  stop,  no  stay,  no  pause  was  giv'n, 
Still  did  the  fray  proceed, 

The  mail  of  many  a  knight  was  riv'n, 
And  many  a  knight  did  bleed. 


Like  to  a  god,  the  ranks  before 

Upon  a  charger  fleet, 
Lord  James  of  Douglas  rode,  and  bore 

The  royal  standard  sheet. 


A  path  for  his  great  sovereign 

With  fateful  axe  he  hew'd, 
Its  wounds  with  blood  of  Englishmen 

The  groaning  earth  l>edew\l. 
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Sir  Reignald  of  the  South  was  near, 

An  honourable  knight, 
He  marked  Lord  Douglas'  wild  career. 

Indignant  at  the  sight. 


He  stamp'd  his  foot,  and  grasp'd  his  sword, 

And  thus  aloud  did  cry, 
"  Defend  thyself,  thou  gallant  Lord, 

•'  For  one  of  us  must  die." 


So  saying,  he  a  noble  blow 
Aini'd  at  the  foeman's  crest ; 

The  weapon  err'd,  and  glancing  low, 
Enter'd  his  manly  breast. 


Then  from  his  silver  corslet  pale 
The  vital  tide  did  break. 

Staining  his  polish'd  coat  of  mail 
With  many  a  crimson  streak. 
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But  rising  in  his  stirrups,  he 
His  battle-axe  did  lift, 

The  weapon  lighting  speedily, 
Sir  Reignald's  vizor  cleft. 


The  plumed  helm  in  twain  was  broke, 

The  lofty  warrior  fell. 
He  groan'd,  but  never  more  he  spoke, 

That  groan  was  Reignald's  knell. 


In  pain  Lord  Douglas  drew  his  breath, 
And  fell  from  off  his  steed  ; 

His  yeomen  bold,  their  leaders  death 
In  his  dim  eye  might  read. 


With  eager  hands  the  standard  sheet 
Unto  his  heart  he  press'd, 

Then  with  a  smile  his  end  did  meet, 
And  calmly  sunk  to  rest. 
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Meantime  the  conq'ring  strength  of  Bruce 

Was  matchless  in  the  field, 
His  country  from  her  chains  to  loose, 

And  make  her  tyrants  yield. 

And  who  appear'd  to  meet  his  rage, 

Or  on  his  sword  advance? 
Who  with  the  monarch  would  engage, 

And  prove  his  fatal  lance? 


Could  England  and  her  stripling  king 

The  tide  of  vict'ry  stay ; 
Unplume  the  Bruce's  eagle-wing, 

Or  once  its  course  delay  ? 


No — England's  noblest  chiefs  were  dead, 

And  destin'd  for  the  grave; 
Her  stripling  king  had  basely  fled, 

A  worthless  life  to  save. 
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Xhen  vict'ry  look'd  from  clouds  of  gold, 

On  the  ensangnin'd  plain, 
Her  laurel  crown'd  the  conq'ror  bold, 

The  knight  without  a  stain. 


And  long  shall  Scotland  bless  that  day, 
And  long  shall  England  mourn 

The  woeful  fight,  the  fatal  fray, 
That  chanc'd  at  Bannockburn. 
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Jd  URL  the  blood-stain'd  standard  sheet. 
Stay  the  swift-wheel'd  iron  car, 

Bind  the  spear  with  myrtle  sweet, 
Doff  the  crested  hehn  of  war. 


All  thy  terrors  put  aside, 
Caledonia,  come  away; 

Quit  awhile  thy  martial  pride- 
Keep  a  jocund  holiday. 
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Shepherds  of  the  mountain  high, 
Shepherds  of  the  valley  low, 

Lay  each  trusty  broad-sword  by, 
And  unbend  each  tough  yew  bow^ 


Lads  and  lasses  weep  no  more. 
Let  the  sob  of  sorrow  cease. 

War,  the  bane  of  love,  is  o'er; 
Sing  with  me  the  song  of  peace. 


King  Robert  messengers  did  send 

Unto  his  nobles  all, 
That  they  to  Holyrood  should  wend, 

Obedient  at  his  call ; 


To  hold  a  day  of  merriment, 
Welcom'd  as  knights  should  be, 

With  masque  and  solemn  tournament, 
And  choice  of  revelry. 
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Proud  of  their  sovereign's  command, 
With  willing  hearts  they  came, 

Each  bold  thane  leading  by  the  hand 
His  well-beloved  dame. 


The  raarshall'd  lists  of  strife  were  set, 
Where  knights  their  sport  might  make, 

The  royal  company  were  met, 
AVhen  thus  the  herald  spake : 


"  Brave  Scottish  chiefs  of  high  renown, 
•*  This  day  your  prowess  show, 

*'  That  all  your  wondrous  strength  may  own, 
"And  all  your  valour  know. 


**  The  victor  this  emblazon'd  shield 
"  Triumphantly  shall  wear; 

"  Which  oft  in  many  a  well-fought  field 
**  King  Robert  us'd  to  bear." 
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The  herald  said,  and  from  the  crowd, 

With  a  disdainful  look, 
There  came  a  knight  with  challenge  loud, 

AVhile  he  his  gauntlet  shook. 

**  Stand  forth,"  he  cried,  '*  the  fearless  man 

*'  Who  dares  my  wrath  to  stay ; 
"  Stand  forth,  who  chooses  Earl  Arran 

**  To  be  his  foe  this  day." 


Scarce  had  he  spoke,  when  void  of  fear, 

A  chief  in  armour  white, 
With  bold  demeanour  did  appear. 

To  claim  the  threaten'd  tight. 


'*  The  fearless  man  you  sought,  behold! 

"  Nor  may'st  thou,  earl,  disdain 
*'  To  break  a  lance  in  coniiict  bold 

"  With  youthful  Alianbane  " 
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They  parly'd  not,  for  in  the  rest 
Their  gleaming  spears  were  plac'd, 

That  seem'd  athirst  from  each  bold  breast, 
With  life-blood  to  be  cas'd. 


Earl  Arran's  whizzing  through  the  air, 
Pass'd  o'er  the  foeman's  head, 

Deep  in  the  earth  it  fix'd,  and  there 
Its  idle  fury  sped. 


But  Allanbane's,  true  to  its  mark, 
The  earls  rich  corslet  burst, 

Distahi'd  with  blood  his  armour  dark, 
And  laid  him  in  the  dust. 


"  Yield  thee,  brave  earl!"  the  victor  cried, 

"  The  prize  is  now  my  due;" 
"  I  yield,"  the  vanquish'd  chief  repliec , 

And  with  a  frown  withdrew. 
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Full  many  a  champion  sought  the  fight, 

The  buckler  to  obtain ; 
But  ah,  unhappy  was  the  knight 

Tliat  strove  with  Allanbane. 


Up  from  his  seat  the  king  did  rise 

His  favour  to  award, 
And  give  the  conqueror  his  prize, 

The  well-achiev'd  reward. 


"  Fair  sir,"  "  said  he,  "  thine  arm  has  won 

"  No  scanty  share  of  fame ; 
*'  Long  may  thy  sire  enjoy  a  son 

'•  That  well  deserves  his  name. 


"  Take,  Allanbane,  the  meed  of  praise, 

•*  Thine  may  it  ever  be, 
"  'Tis  grateful  such  desert  to  raise, 

•*  As  I  behold  in  thee." 
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So  spake  the  king;  the  herald  swift 

To  Allaiibane  convey'd 
The  shield,  that  eiivy'd  royal  gift,    . 

With  laurel  overlaid. 


But  this  was  not  the  only  joy 
His  triumph  did  secure, 

His  was  the  sigh  of  ladies  coy. 
And  smile  of  dames  demure. 


To  him  a  thousand  favours  gay. 
And  gayer  looks  were  giv'n; 

On  him  that  fair  one's  eyes  did  play, 
In  which  he  sought  his  heav'n. 


But  now  the  trumpet  did  invite 

Unto  the  festive  hall, 
Where  ev'ry  bosom  found  delight, 

And  pleasure  smil'd  on  all. 
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The  swords  aiul  battle-axes  keen 

Lie  harmless  on  the  floor, 
Each  champion  smooth'd  his  rugged  mien, 

And  talk'd  of  war  no  more. 


"  Strike!  strike!  my  minstrels,"  cried  the  king, 

"  The  care-dissolving  lyre; 
"  And  you,  my  pages,  goblets  bring, 

**  The  minstrels  to  inspire." 


Then  many  a  lord  and  lady  fair 

Join'd  in  the  merry  dance, 
And  lost  were  youth  and  beauty  there, 

In  rapture's  blissful  trance. 


I  ween,  the  morning  from  the  skies 
Did  look  with  early  light. 

Ere  weary  were  the  sparkling  eyes 
Which  shone  that  festive  night. 

Q 
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And  when  they  left  gay  Holyrood, 
Their  Iiearts  were  blithe,  I  trow, 

No  bosom  rais'd  th'  erabroider'd  snood 
That  own'd  a  throb  of  woe. 


But  ere  they  did  their  steps  retrace. 
They  blest  their  royal  host, 

The  terror  of  the  southern  race, 
And  happy  Scotland's  boast. 
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FAREWEI.L 


Jl  he  winds  distend  llie  inilk-wliite  sails, 
Tlie  seamen  bless  the  welcome  g^ales, 

Which  f  would  Ihin  repel, 
Since  I  no  longer  can  delay, 
In  accents  chok'd  by  sighs,  to  say, 

Farewell,  mv  love,  farewell. 


Conipell'd  by  (die  severe,  I  roam 
Far  from  the  sacred  joys  of  home, 

Jm  foreign  climes  to  dwell ; 
And  I  must  tear  thee  from  my  heart, 
And  we — Oh,  worse  than  dtatli !  must  part; 

Fan; well,  my  love,  farewell 
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A  liquid  world  is  round  me  spread, 
Dark  clouds  are  gath'ring  o'er  my  head, 

The  waves  of  ocean  swell ; 
Yet  I  must  leave  thee,  and  pursue 
My  fortune,  o'er  the  waters  blue; 

Farewell,  my  love,  farewell. 

Oh,  hush  that  sigh,  and  dry  that  tear, 
For  happier  days  may  soon  appear, 

And  hope  a  tale  can  tell. 
Which  w  ill  console  the  troubl'd  breast, 
And  sooth  each  anxious  fear  to  rest; 

Farewell,  my  love,  farewell. 
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AZID'S  COMPLAINT. 


\J  DEATH,  why  delay'st  tliou   my  sorrows  to 

end? 
Poor  Azid  is  weary  of  life  and  its  woes ; 
Ah,  when  to  the  valley  of  souls  shall  J  wend, 
And  find  in  the  dark  grave  unbroken  repose? 


Tis   night,  and   my   fellows,   with   labour   op- 

press'd, 
In    their    cabins    partake    the   refreshment    of 

sleep, 
But  anguish  forbids  wretched  Azid  to  rest, 
IJe  wakes  at  the  sad  tale  of  mem'ry  to  weep. 
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Yes,  meinVy  reminds  me  of  what  1  was  once, 
And  of  scenes  I  am  never  to  visit  again. 
Delights  which  'twas  far  worse  than  death  to 

renounce, 
Long  lamented,  alas,  long  lamented  in  vain. 


And     while    with    a    glance    retrospective    I 

\  iew 
The  earlier  happier  moments  of  life, 
The   numberless    wounds  of  my   heart  bleed 

anew, 
And  my  languishing   spirit   desponds   in  the 

strife. 


O  Africa!  Africa!  land  of  my  birth, 

Though  the  wild  ocean  roll  between  thee  and 

thy  son, 
I'll  remember  thee  ever,  belov'd  native  earth. 
Till  the  irksome  career  of  existence  is  run. 
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And   though   as   the   slave  of  the  stranger   I 

toil, 
From  thy  beautiful  regions  an  exile  forlorn, 
Condenifi'd   with  my  tears  thus  to  water  the 

soil. 
And  beneath  tlie  harsh  yoke  of  capti\ity  mourn. 


The    shadows    that    float    on    tlie   eye   of  the 

ujiiid, 
Of  the  innocent  pleasures  enjoyed  of  old, 
Shall  be  cherish'd  till  Azid  to  dust  is  resign'd, 
And  his  body  exhausted,  is  lifeless  and  cold. 


My  tyrants,  the  merchants  in  African  blood, 

'J'hough  with  fetters  poor  Azid  they  seem  to 
control, 

Are  vanquish'd — the  man  they  have  never  sub- 
dued, 

Their  merciless  cruelties  quell  not  the  soul. 
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The  pow'r  of  these  Christians  unfeeling  will 

cease, 
Their   victim    shall    cast   off  the   chains  they 

impose, 
And  winging  his  way  to  perpetual  peace. 
Bid  a  final  adieu  to  earth  and  its  woes. 


Then  approach,  friendly  death,  let  his  sorrows 

be  o'er. 
And  give  to  the  captive  a  home  in  the  grave, 
Oh,  make  him  a  spirit  immortal  to  soar, 
And  release  from  his  bondage  poor  Azid  the 

slave ! 
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EUSTACE  AND  ELEANOR. 


h  iTz-EusTACE  was  a  warrior  bold 
As  ever  glory's  page  enroll'd  ; 
The  standard  of  the  cross  he  bore, 
And  spread  his  name  from  shore  to  shore; 
With  Norman  Robert  lie  had  sped, 
Where  English  barons  fought  and  bled, 
So  gaining  an  immortal  fame 
Under  thy  walls,  Jerusalem ! 
Yet  in  the  battle's  loud  alarms. 
Though  vict'ry  woo'd  him  to  her  arms, 
His  soul  was  absent,  and  would  stray 
To  wave-girt  Albion,  far  away; 
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Still  pensive  search  his  eyes  would  keep 

For  her  white  cliffs  aniid  the  deep ; 

And  still  would  kindling  fancy  roam, 

To  linger  o'er  his  early  home. 

There  in  a  deep-sequester  d  wood, 

Nurs'd  in  the  arms  of  solitude, 

Fair  Fleauor  her  dwelling  made, 

With  silence  in  the  lonely  glade ; 

The  world  she  shunn'd,  nor  felt  delight 

In  com'ts  to  mix  with  ladies  bright; 

Eustace  was  gone,  he  was  not  there, 

Her  only  joy,  her  only  care ! 

Long  had  she  pin'd  the  time  away 

Through  each  sad  night  and  pensive  day, 

Yet  still  was  doom'd  unheard  to  mourn 

Her  hero's  long-deferr'd  return : 

Oft  at  the  solemn  midnight  hour 

She  left  her  solitary  bow'r, 

And  to  the  moon  with  many  a  sigh 

Did  tell  her  tale  of  misery. 

Oft  when  the  sun  beneath  the  wave 

His  brow  of  light  began  to  lave, 
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The  damsel  in  the  willow  gi*ove 
Shed  tears  of  constancy  and  love : 
V^ain  tears,  the  sullen  ocean's  tide 
Holds  Eustace  from  his  plii»hted  bride; 
And  long  shall  its  rude  billows  part 
The  maiden  from  her  hero's  heart ! 


As  by  the  taper's  glimm'ring  lii^ht 
»Slie  sat,  and  throu<^h  the  shades  of  night 
Did  like  some  parted  spirit  seem, 
Beheld  in  Cynthia's  silver  beam  : 
A  kiii«;ht  knock'd  at  the  castle-gate, 
lie  look'd  the  messenger  of  fate; 
Heavily  sounds  the  massive  door, 
It  seem'd  to  say  "  Thy  Lord's  no  more." 
The  warrior  leant  upon  his  sword, 
A  gen'rous  sigh  his  bosom  poiu'd, 
As  if  he  loatli'd  the  news  to  speak, 
Which  the  fair  lady's  heart  must  break. 
"  Lady,  he's  dead,"  tiie  sa<l  voice  cried, 
"In  Aeon's  breach  Fitz-Eustace  died  ; 
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**  The  spear  of  the  rude  Saracen 

"  Hath  laid  in  blood  the  pride  of  men, 

**  And  those  that  bore  the  Saviour's  cross 

*'  Will  long  deplore  the  fatal  loss ; 

*'  Since  all  our  glories  pass'd  away 

*'  Upon  the  hero's  dying  day !" 

She  heard  the  tidings,  but  in  vain 

She  sought  for  words  to  tell  her  pain ; 

Her  tongue  its  utterance  forgot, 

She  heard  the  tale,  but  answer'd  not, 

Save  that  each  dim  and  tearful  eye 

Bespoke  her  bosom's  agony ! 

Pale  grew  her  cheek,  pale  as  the  snow 

That  deeply  wreathes  the  mountain's  brow 

Her  eyes  like  stars  in  the  morning  seem'd. 

And  faintly  through  their  anguish  gleam'd ; 

The  ruby  of  her  lips  was  gone, 

She  look'd  like  monumental  stone! 

While  in  the  silence  of  despair, 

To  heaven  she  address'd  her  pray'r, 

To  sleep  in  death,  and  be  in  peace, 

Where  ev'ry  earthly  woe  shall  cease. 
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Meanwhile  her  hero  dares  the  main 
To  seek  his  native  land  again. 
Embrace  his  Eleanor,  and  prove 
No  absence  dimm'd  the  tianie  of  love. 
He  oft  had  borne  the  battle's  brunt, 
And  all  his  wounds  were  in  the  front ; 
Oft  in  the  battle  he  had  bled, 
The  foremost  still  where  honour  led. 


Tis  night,  the  solemn  curfew-bell 
Sounds  through  the  wood  with  awful  swell ; 
Shorn  of  her  beams  the  moon  appears, 
Her  milder  beauties  veil'd  in  tears ; 
The  stars  through  sickly  vapours  shine, 
Their  wonted  splendours  they  resign  ; 
The  howling  winds,  awak'd  to  rage. 
With  the  tall  oaks  fierce  battle  wage; 
The  dwellers  of  the  forest  quake, 
The  castle's  solid  bulwarks  shake : 
What  knight  is  he  that  through  the  gloom 
Seems  to  explore  some  shelt'ring  home? 
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The  castle  beacon  meets  hivS  sight, 
Einergiiig  from  the  shade  of  night. 
*'  Warder ! '  the  (nailed  warrior  cries, 
He  sounds  the  horn,  but  none  replies ; 
Again  he  calls,  but  none  is  near. 
The  summons  of  the  chief  to  hear : 
With  trembling  hand  he  opes  the  gate, 
His  anxious  heart  forebodes  his  fate ; 
He  treads  the  hall,  but  nought  is  there 
Save  silence,  darkness  and  despair. 
The  warder  has  forgot  to  grace 
The  portal  with  a  smiling  face ; 
i\o  more  the  foaming  cup  he  bears, 

To  ease  the  weary  pilgrim's  cares ; 

But  leaves  his  station  at  the  door. 

Where  welcome  shall  be  found  no  more. 

The  knight  beholds  with  rueful  gaze, 

The  alter'd  scenes  of  former  days; 

And  does  with  wild  impatience  rove, 

To  seek  the  object  of  his  love. 

At  length  his  anxious  eye  descries, 

A  taper's  fitful  gleam  arise. 
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Tliitlier  he  hies,  and  hopes  at  last 
To  find  a  solace  lor  the  past; 
And  there  his  Eleanor  rej»oses, 
While  slinnber  deep  her  eyelids  closes! 


Raptur'd  he  cried,  "  Thy  slnmber  break  ! 

"Awake!  lov'd  Eleanor,  awake!" 

"Twas  silence,  and  Fitz-Eustace  felt 

A  chilly  tremor,  while  he  knelt 

Beside  the  couch,  on  which  the  maid, 

As  lovely  as  in  life  was  laid ; 

He  thought  'twas  sleep  that  lock'd  her  breath, 

Alas,  'twas  sleep, — the  sleep  of  death  ! 

He  took  her  hand,  more  white  than  snow, 

But,  ah,  'twas  cold  and  pulseless  now^ : 

Her  pallid  lips  the  hero  kiss'd, 

But  all  their  balmy  joys  he  miss'd  ; 

The  Loves  did  there  no  longer  play, 

For  death  had  stol'n  each  sweet  away. 

Like  statue  motionless  he  stood, 

His  soul  in  wild  distracted  mood; 
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Such  pangs  of  agony  he  bore, 

As  never  man  had  felt  before ; 

He  gaz'd  upon  that  lovely  form, 

So  lately  fair,  with  ev'ry  charm. 

To  think  'twas  now  in  death  resign'd. 

Was  speechless  horror  to  his  mind ; 

And  as  he  view'd  the  well-known  face, 

Where  yet  there  linger  d  many  a  grace, 

O'erpower'd  he  sunk  beside  the  dead, 

And  died  on  Eleanor's  death-bed! 
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THE  FRIENDS. 


\Jii,  list  to  me,  all  you  that  own 
The  sacred  name  of  friend ; 

The  powV  of  friendship  shall  be  shewn 
In  friendship's  noble  end  ! 


Attend  the  Minstrel,  and  awhile 
Let  him  your  favour  share; 

He  sings  of  Murray  and  Argyle, 
Renown'd  for  friendship  rare. 


Like  two  young  oaks  their  strength  did  shoot, 

On  mutual  purpose  iix'd ; 
Like  two  young  oaks  of  kindred  root. 

They  as  they  flourish'd  mix'd* 

R 
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As  years  advanc'd,  their  virtues  grew, 
Each  claim'd  the  meed  of  praise ; 

But  all  too  fast  the  moments  flew. 
Soon  ended  were  their  days. 

Indignant  was  each  hardy  Scot, 
At  the  bold  Southern's  pride, 

The  Percy  had  their  rights  forgot. 
And  Scotland's  pow'r  defy'd. 


Then  on  each  castle's  tower,  I  ween. 
The  gath'ring  fires  did  glow ; 

In  ev'ry  hand  war  might  be  seen, 
War  darken'd  ev'ry  brow. 


A  thousand  knights  the  Percy  brave, 
All  stout  of  heart  did  lead, 

No  idle  time  for  truce  they  gave, 
But  cross'd  the  river  Tweed. 
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Nor  was  his  challenge  unreturn'd, 

Argyle  and  Murray  came, 
With  souls  that  for  the  battle  burn'd, 

The  mortal  figlit  to  claim. 


But  fewer  men  by  far  had  they, 
Eight  hundred  at  the  most, 

And  those  ill  exercis'd  in  fray, 
Compos'd  the  Scottish  host. 


The  wrathful  chiefs  would  brook  no  pause, 

Not  long  they  gazing  stood, 
But  each  confiding  in  his  cause, 

Besprent  his  arms  with  blood. 

"  Draw,  archers,  draw  your  tough  yew  bows !" 

Northumberland  exclaim'd ; 
His  archers  then  their  ranks  di4  close, 

And  each  his  arrow  aim'd. 
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The  fatal  sliafts  whizz'd  through  the  air, 
Tlie  hostile  ranks  they  gain'd, 

And  many  a  Scottish  breast  did  tear, 
Their  points  with  life-blood  stain'd. 

"  Revenge!"  indignant  Murray  said, 
Forth  rush'd  the  keen  broad-sword. 

And  many  an  English  warrior  bled, 
E'en  as  he  spoke  the  word. 


Again  the  archers  plied  their  shafts, 
Again  the  broad-swords  gleam'd ; 

Those  swords  were  red  e'en  to  their  hafts. 
With  blood  the  arrows  stream'd. 


And  now  did  partial  Victory 
Unto  the  Scot  incline ; 

Now  for  the  Percy  seemed  she 
Her  laurel  wreaths  to  twine. 
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Earl  Percy  call'd  his  sons ;  **  and  lo !" 

He  cried,  "  the  Scots  prevail : 
"  Shall  we  our  matchless  fame  forego? 

*'  Shall  now  our  glory  fail? 

*'  Speed  ye  in  haste  against  Argyle, 

**  Renew  the  ruthless  fight ; 
**  Nor  e'er  the  Percy's  name  defile, 

"  Oh,  conquer  in  his  right." 


They  heard,  and  in  their  strength  arose, 

Obedient  to  their  sire  ; 
Prepar'd  or  to  subdue  his  foes. 

Or  on  the  field  expire. 


Like  some  tall  cliff  that  stands  unmov'd, 

The  raging  waves  to  mock, 
Argyle  with  dauntless  bosom  prov'd 

The  battle's  fiercest  shock. 
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For  heading  now  their  yeomen  stout, 

The  brother  chiefs  appear'd ; 
Each,  with  an  animating  shout, 

His  trusty  vassals  cheer'd. 

Nought  could  the  gallant  youths  withstand, 

With  ardour  fresh  they  led 
The  remnant  of  their  faithful  band. 

O'er  heaps  of  foemen  dead. 


And  Richard  Percy  rais'd  his  voice, 

Duke  Argyle  to  defy; 
*'  Fain  would'st  thou  at  our  fall  rejoice, 

"  Now  yield  thyself  Or  die." 


No  word  in  answer  he  address'd, 
The  spear  his  wrath  did  tell ; 

It  entered  Richard  Percy's  breast, 
And  Richard  Percy  fell. 
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The  brothers  saw  their  brother's  wound. 

At  once  their  jav'lins  flew, 
And  Robert  Percy's  entrance  found, 

And  Argyle's  life-blood  drew. 


Then  blush'd  his  breast-plate  with  his  gore. 

With  smiles  the  foe  he  ey'd ; 
The  jav'lin  from  his  bosom  tore, 

And  like  a  soldier  died. 


Young  Murray  saw  his  Argyle  bleed, 
The  chief  he  could  not  save, 

But  Murray  would  avenge  the  deed, 
And  share  the  warrior's  grave. 


In  anguish  for  a  moment's  space, 
He  on  the  corse  did  look, 

Then  to  the  battle  tura'd  his  face, 
And  dreadful  vengeance  took. 
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Full  oft  upon  his  mailed  coat, 
The  thirsty  swords  did  glance ; 

Full  oft  his  tow'ry  helm  was  smote, 
By  the  more  pond'rous  lance. 


Choosing  the  shaft  with  care,  I  trow, 

To  do  a  deed  of  fear, 
lAn  English  archer  bent  a  bow, 

And  strain'd  it  to  his  ear. 


He  twang'd  the  string,  the  arrow  went 

Unerring  to  its  goal, 
On  its  keen  point  was  freedom  sent, 

For  Murray's  mighty  soul. 


On  Argyle's  corse  was  Murray  seen. 
Such  friends  death  could  n^t  part. 

The  fatal  arrow's  wing,  T  ween, 
Was  crimson'd  in  his  heart. 
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The  Percy  in  the  ruthless  fray 

The  victory  obtaiird ; 
Yet  ne  er  before  was  such  a  day, 

By  Percy's  valour  gain'd. 


Long  shall  the  Minstrel  tune  his  lyre, 

That  day  to  celebrate, 
Which  saw  two  faithful  friends  expire, 

Both  plighted  to  one  fate. 
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PARAPHRASE 


LAST  WORDS  OF  THE  EMPEROR  ADRIAN. 


XJeathless,  ever  active  guest, 
Pleasing  tenant  of  this  breast, 
Fleeting  thing,  that  now  art  leaving 
This  dull  body,  and  receiving 
Thy  dismission  from  a  clime 
Darkened  by  the  clouds  of  time! 
Whither,  whither  art  thou  flying ; 
To  what  unknown  region  hieing. 
Now  that  a  perpetual  night 
Shuts  me  from  the  cheerful  light? 
Trembler,  thou  art  full  of  fears, 
As  futurity  appears. 
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With  a  pensive  glance  beholding 
An  eternity  unfolding! 
Oh,  my  soul,  what  changes  thee? 
All  thy  former  gaiety, 
Wit  and  humour,  mirth  and  gladness, 
Are  exchang'd  for  sighs  and  sadness ! 
Spirit,  thou  hast  had  thy  day, 
Thou  canst  never  more  be  gay ; 
For  to  death's  lone  vale  descending. 
And  with  shades  impassive  blending, 
Hope  can  hardly  spread  her  wings ; 
And  no  guardian  angel  brings 
Passport  due,  that  thou  may'st  dwell 
In  fair  meads  of  Asphodel ; 
Where  rest  heroes,  kings  and  sages. 
Through  interminable  ages ! 


•**  For  the  original  Latin,  see  a  letter  of  Mr.  Pope's  in  tli« 
Spectator,  No.  532. 
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ANNA. 


With  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  her  arm  on 

her  knee, 
I  saw  lovely  Anna  beside  a  clear  rill ; 
Her  blue  eye  a  fountain  of  tears  seein'd  to  be, 
And  heart-breaking  sighs  her  sad  bosom  did 

fill. 


Her  bright  auburn  tresses  flow'd  o'er  her  fair 

neck, 
By  the  breeze  they  were  ruffled,  the  mild  breeze 

of  May ; 
Her  white  hands  refus'd  their  disorder  to  check. 
For  Anna,  poor  Anna,  no  longer  was  gay. 
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The    roses    of   health    from    her-  clieeks    had 

clecav  d, 
Blanch'd  were  they  by  sorrow,  and  pale  as  the 

I  could  not  but  mourn  when  I  look'd  on  the 

maid, 
And  sij^hing  I  said,  '  What  a  tyrant  is  woe !' 


I  giiev'd,  but  poor  Anna  beheld  not  my  grief, 
Her   soul    was    too    deeply    engag'd    with    its 

own, 
AViiile  thus  she  petition'd  to  gain  that  relief, 
Which  only  beneath  the  cold  marble  is  known. 


*'  Ye  merciful  Heavens,  with  pitying  eye, 
*'  Regard  wretched  Anna,  in  life's  last  distress, 
"  The  sole  supplication  she  makes,  is  to  die, 
"  Oh,  hear  it,  that  cares  may  no  longer  op- 
press."' 
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She   spoke,    and    that   instant   the   tremor   of 

death 
Pervaded  her  frame,  and  chill'd  her  sad  breast, 
Releas'd  from  affliction  she  yielded  her  breath, 
And  now  is  poor  Anna  for  ever  at  rest. 
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ELEGY. 


A  STRANGER  111  a  worltl  of  woe, 
I  linger  out  my  span  of  days, 
Mine  eyes  with  tears  for  ever  flow, 
And  my  faint  beam  of  life  decays. 


In  youth,  the  fairy  Hope  deceiv'd 
With  dreams  of  coming  happiness, 
With  visions,  whose  gay  tints  reliev'd 
The  gloom  of  time's  sad  wilderness. 
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And  while  the  flatter'd  soul  was  blest 

In  her  imaginary  store, 

The  future  still  afforded  rest, 

But  now  the  future  charms  no  more. 


For  comfortless  old  age  draws  nigh, 
And  fancy's  fair  delusions  cease, 
Wliile  from  the  care-diram'd  mental  eye 
Fades  the  lov 'd  paradise  of  peace. 


For  now,  betwixt  the  grave  and  me, 
Few  are  the  hours  that  intervene, 
And  not  one  ray  of  hope  I  see, 
To  cheer  the  present  dreary  scene. 


Soon  I  shall  in  the  dust  repose, 
And  in  my  kindred  ashes  sleep, 
Releas'd  from  earth  and  all  its  woes. 
Where  e'en  despair  forgets  to  weep. 
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Tlie  angel  of  the  tomb  prepares 
To  set  my  weary  spirit  free, 
Religion  looks  beyond  tlie  stars, 
And  points  to  immortality. 

Tlie  climes  of  bliss,  O!  let  me  seek! 
Faith's  red-cross  to  my  bosom  bind, 
The  fetters  that  confine  me  break, 
And  leave  a  world  of  woe  behind ! 
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THE  OAK  TREE. 


When  of  late  I  review'd  with  pleasure  sincere. 
The   scenes   which   in   youth   were   delightful 

to  me, 
My  dim  eye  was  shar'd  by  a  smile  and  a  tear, 
While  I  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  old  oak  tree. 


For  the  wide-spreading  branches   that  wav'd 

o'er  my  head, 
As  its  green  leaves  were  fann'd  by  Zephyr's 

soft  wing, 
Seem'd  to  call  from  oblivion  moments  long  fled, 
And  give  me  again  intellectual  spring. 
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Then  I  thought  of  the  cot  where  I  first  saw  the 

light, 
And  all  that  to  innocent  childhood  was  dear, 
When   this  wintry  world    in   hope's   sunshine 

was  bright, 
And  I  felt  not  a  trouble,  and  knew  not  a  fear. 


From  the  grave  to  my  wishes  my  parents  were 

giv'n, 
Sisters,  brothers,  and  friends  seem'd  to  greet 

me  once  more ; 
While  fond  fancy  within  me  created  a  heaven. 
And  seem'd  ev'ry  fugitive  bliss  to  restore. 


I  was  charm'd  at  a  prospect  so  soothing  and  fair, 
But  the  smile  soon  was  check'd  by  tear-drops  of 

sorrow, 
While  through  many  a  stage  of  affliction  and  care^ 
Twas  mine  the  swift  footsteps  of  Meni'ry  to 

follow. 
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To    banish    the    pleasure    new-born    in    my 

breast, 
The  cot  where  I  sported  in  innocent  glee 
Was  a  ruin  with  moss  and  with  dull  ivy  drest, 
While  I  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  old  oak  tree. 
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HUMBLE  PETITION 

Of 

TIMOTHY  DREAMER,  GENTLEMAN, 

Co  ter  bteionars  iHajestj?,  Queen  /Hal). 


I-Xkeat  Madam,  deign  to  lend  a  fav'ring  ear, 
To  what  with  all  humility  I'd  say ; 
My  sad  complaint,  O  mighty  lady,  hear. 
And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray. 

Which  sorrow  shall  I  first  relate,  and  what? 
I've  been  so  drubb'd  by  Poverty's  hard  bludgeon, 
My  trials  all  have  been  so  very  hot. 
That  wretched  Tim  must  fain  be  in  a  dudgeon. 
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Oh,  I  am  duck'd  and  drenched  in  trouble's  lather, 
My  woes  might  serve  unto  my  fiftieth  cousin ; 
And  sure  you'll  think  it  over  cruel  rather, 
For  one  to  bear  the  mis  Vies  of  a  dozen. 


I  thought  of  late  you'd  always  smile  on  me, 
Alack,  alack,  I  find  myself  mistaken ; 
And  when  I  hop'd  a  luscious  meal  to  see, 
To  empty  platters  did  poor  Tim  awaken. 


Alas,  I  in  the  day-time  have  no  pleasure, 
And  must  1  e'en  at  night  on  bailiffs  stumble ; 
And  when  beneath  the  rug  my  length  I  measure. 
In  fancy  hear  my  red-nos'd  laundress  grumble? 


Once  when  in  dumps  my  attic  nest  I  mounted, 
I  tapp'd  thy  best  October,  gentle  Mabble ; 
And  while  imaginary  gold  I  counted, 
Did  on  my  couch  with  fits  extatic  wabble. 
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Then,  too,  my  thoughts  would  Dolly's  chop- 
house  enter, 
Call  out  for  turtle-soup,  and  munch  beef-steak. 
Then  bawl  to  Will,  or  John,  or  Tom  the  waiter, 
For  apple-pie,  a  finishing  to  make. 


And  sometimes  too,  would  warm  imagination 
Bathe  my  parch'd  lips  in  bumpers  of  good  claret ; 
For  blind  was  I  to  my  true  situation. 
The  wretched  inmate  of  a  naked  garret. 

Oh,  blissful  nights,  now  gone  I  fear  for  ever. 
Since  thou,  I  know  not  why,  art  grown  uncivil; 
And  for  the  phantoms  that  I  thought  so  clever, 
On  my  old  bolster  like  a  child  I  snivel. 

Sure  'tis  enough,  your  majesty,  1  trow. 
That  in  the  daycatchpoles  look  o'er  my  shoulder; 
Must  I  iny  sleep.on  mattrass  hard  forego, 
To  be  in  odious  Newgate  a  room-holder? 
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In  darkness  must  I  view  a  parchment  awful, 
Inscrib'd,  "  Tim  Dreamer,  Middlesex  to  wit, 
"  For  durance  vile  prepare,  since  debts  unlawful 
'*  In  me  have  conjuf  d  up  a  marshal's  writ." 

I  pr'ythee,  gracious  Madam,  don't  discard  me, 
This  angry  mood  of  thine  no  longer  cherish. 
With  favourable  smiles  once  more  regard  me, 
Or  in  thy  indignation  I  shall  perish. 


For  now  I  languish,  puffing  from  my  lungs 
These  idle  rhymes,  most  potent  Queen,  to  thee ; 
But  if  I  had  a  thousand  brazen  tongues, 
My  catalogue  of  woes  too  short  would  be. 


Some  friends  I  had,  but  they  in  haste  withdrew 
When  Fortune  did  her  muggy  visage  hide ; 
Treating  me  now,  as  if  they  never  knew 
Those  two  big  warts  that  on  my  nose  preside. 
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I  had  a  house,  with  some  neat  furniture, 
But  'tis  all  gone,  e'en  to  the  very  spit ; 
Then  I  could  buy  a  joint,  but  now  a  skewer 
With  liver  grac'd,  is  all  that  I  can  get. 

Then  I  possessed  of  porter  a  good  cask, 
And  had  a  little  hollands  in  my  cellar ; 
But  Fortune  now  has  taken  off  her  mask, 
And  proves  a  jade,  as  I'm  obliged  to  tell  her. 

My  table  then  was  fam'd  for  viands  rare, 

The  neighbours  muster'd,  Jack,  and  James,  and 

Bill; 
And  while  they  feasted  on  my  dainty  fare, 
Did  their  huge  paunches  to  repletion  fill. 

But  should  I  now  frorar  Bill,  or  James,  or  Jack, 
Expect  employ  for  these  my  lantern  jaws. 
Oh,  by  the  pow'rs,  they  would  not  spare  a  snack, 
Nor  once  remember  how  I  stuff'd  their  maws. 
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With  neighbours  then,  I  often  smok'd  a  pipe, 
Replenishing  abroad  this  fair  round  belly, 
From  sirloin  rich,  or  cheese  of  Stilton  ripe, 
But  now  'tis  shins,  or  shanks,  or  ox-heel  jelly. 


Of  coats  and  breeches,  I  had  then  a  store, 
But  these  are  gone,  nor  can  I  boast  a  stocking; 
My  pantaloons,  the  last  of  half  a  score, 
Are  worn  to  rags ;  the  nether  parts  are  shocking. 


Of  boots  and  shoes,  methought  I  had  enough, 
But  ah,  those  milk-and-honey  days  are  over. 
These  feet  oft  feel  the  stones  and  pebbles  rough, 
Instead  of  Turkey-carpet,  soft  as  clover. 


A  score  of  shirts,  then  Timothy  possess'd^ 
But  now  a  single  dicky  fills  their  place, 
Which  still  affords  a  stationary  nest 
To  biting  tieas,  that  vile  tormenting  race. 
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A  shaving-box  I  had,  with  razors  twain, 

And  those  I  purchas'd  at  famd  Packwood's 

shop, 
But   they    (God    help    me!)    went    to   Uncle 

Paine, 
To  raise  the  wind,  to  buy  a  mutton  chop. 

Hence  I  must  let  my  black  and  wiry  beard 
Grow    thick    and    bushv,    like    a    Hebrew's 

fleece, 
Nor  can  I  dare  expect  to  get  it  shear'd, 
The  barber  would  demand  his  penny-piece. 

My  spindle  shanks  of  all  their  flesh  despoil'd, 
That    flesh   which    hung   in   flabby  cinctures 

down, 
For   many   a    day   with    tott'ring    haste   have 

toil'd, 
To  shew    poor  Tim,   a   beggar   through    the 

town. 
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No  living  nose  is  so  acute  as  mine, 
But  lack-a-day,  this  1  regret  in  sooth, 
Would  I  had  ne'er  enjoy'd  a  sense  so  fine, 
Or  that  this  nose  had  never  baulk'd  my  tooth. 

Oh,  while  1  snuff,  in  ev'ry  passing  gale, 
The  spicy  vapours  of  the  teeming  pot, 
How  do  I  wish,  that  I  could  ne'er  inhale, 
And  that  the  warts  had  in  my  nostrils  got. 

This  hollow,  grim,  and  solitary  eye, 

(For    envious    nature    quench'd    the    light    of 

t'other,) 
Peeps  from  its  sconce  reluctant  on  the  sky. 
And  I  care  not  how  soon  'tis  like  its  brother! 

The  huge  high  bones  that  join  my  cheeks  and 

skull. 
Protrusive  issue  from  my  wrinkl'd  skin, 
My  shapeless  visage,  with  dejection  dull, 
No  more  is  brighten'd  with  its  wonted  grin. 
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My  upper  lip  sustains  a  lay'r  of  snuff, 

Which,     mingling     with     its     rigid     bristles, 

seems 
Still  to  promote  their  vegetation  rough, 
While  through  them  run  two  irrigating  streams. 


The    wig,    that    long    has    cover'd    my    bald 

crown, 
UncurlVl,   like   rats'   tails,    o'er    my    shoulder 

dangles, 
And  my  old  beaver,  of  a  choc'late  brown, 
With  ragged  rim,  each  red,  raw  ear  entangles. 


Thus,    mighty    Mab,    you    may    perceive   full 

plainly, 
Poor  Timmy  Dreamer's  lamentable  plight; 
By  day,  he  blisters  his  splaw-feet  ungainly. 
Thou   dost   convulse    his   rambling    brains    at 

night. 
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No  luckless  wight  was  e'er  so  shov'd  about, 
Or  thump'd  and  bump'd  by  fortune  in  the  face ; 
Where'er  I  go,  the  bailiffs  watch  my  rout. 
Though  rags  and  fleas  are  all  they  have  to  chase. 


Then  oh !  forbear  to  aggravate  my  woes. 
Or  scare  my  rest,  thou  great  and  potent  fay, 
Give  dreams  of  joy,  while  driving  up  my  nose, 
And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray ! 

TIMOTHY  DREAMER. 
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feAY,  dear  Belinda,  how  must  I 
Awake  thy  soul  to  love ; 

What  strain  of  potent  magic  try, 
Thy  cold,  cold  heart  to  move  ? 


In  vain  I  sigh,  thou  wilt  not  heed 
The  anguish  of  my  breast; 

In  vain  my  tears  for  favour  plead. 
Your  lover's  still  unblest. 


What  tender  course  must  I  pursue, 
Thy  blissful  smiles  to  gain ; 

And  ah,  how  long  shall  swain  so  true 
For  pity  sue  in  vain? 
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Think  not  my  love  can  ever  change, 

To  me  there's  none  so  fair, 
O'er  the  wide  world  tho'  I  should  range, 

Thy  chains  I  still  must  Avear. 


The  beauties  other  maids  display 
My  bosom  ne'er  can  warm, 

Thou  art  my  sun,  my  summer  day, 
No  other  nymph  can  charm. 

'Tis  true  thou  richer  suitors  hast, 

But  in  time  remember, 
How  few  when  youthfid  May  is  past 

l-iove  the  grey  December. 


Then,  O  Belinda !  be  my  bride, 
And  Colin's  love  sincere 

Shall  grow,  whatever  ill  betide, 
With  each  revolving  year. 
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\J  THOU,  that  bearest  ia  thine  hand 
The  silent  working  opiate  wand, 

Before  thy  throne  1  bend  ; 
Fresh  gathered  poppies  I'll  entwine 
To  decorate  thy  sombre  shiine, 

And  win  thee  for  a  friend. 


For  thou  with  drowsy  charm  canst  spread 
Around  the  sadly  aching  head, 

A  calm  unruffl'd  peace; 
Canst  mem'ry's  deepest  sorrow  heal, 
And  from  each  heart  its  anguish  steal, 

And  bid  its  troubles  cease. 

T 
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Canst  from  the  bosom  of  despair 
Erase  the  deep-trac'd  lines  of  care, 

And  sooth  to  bahny  rest; 
Blunt  the  sharp  poignancy  of  woe, 
And  hush  the  sighs  that  ceaseless  flow 

From  the  afflicted  breast. 


Canst  hope  to  the  sad  mind  restore, 
E'en  while  it  thinks  all  hope  is  o'er, 

And  the  fair  angel  Joy, 
Summon  from  her  celestial  bow'rs, 
To  cull  on  earth  those  scatter'd  flow'rs 

Which  wasting  griefs  destroy. 


See!  the  ag'd  mendicant  is  glad. 
And  Want,  altho'  in  rags  'tis  clad, 

Feels  undissembl'd  glee; 
The  wretched  captive  too  is  gay. 
Though  banish'd  he  and  far  away 

From  home  and  liberty. 
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See!  laughing  in  his  tatter'd  weeds, 
The  thoughtless  beggar-boy  proceeds 

On  frolics  gay  intent  ; 
See!  where  the  drivling  dotard  lies, 
With  pleasure  gloating  in  his  eyes. 

Though  Death  his  bow  has  bent. 

And  ah,  observe  how  soon  the  end 
Of  relative  or  dearer  friend 

Ceases  to  pain  the  mind, 
Or  heave  the  bosom  with  a  sigh, 
Or  dim  with  tears  the  sparkling  eye, 

For  those  in  death  resign'd. 


The  bell  is  toll'd,  the  mourners  stand 
In  grief,  each  with  uplifted  hand 

His  pensive  face  to  veil ; 
The  grave  is  clos'd,  and  soon  forgot 
That  soon  the  grave  must  be  their  lot, 

Each  ceases  to  bewail. 
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JL'en  Love  \vith  all  its  tender  ties, 
Hopes,  joys  and  heart-felt  sympathies, 

When  silent  in  the  urn. 
Too  quickly  from  the  soul  will  fade. 
And  vanish  in  oblivion's  shade, 

Ah,  never  to  return! 

We  weep  sincerely  for  awhile. 
Then  joyous  as  before  we  smile, 

And  mingle  with  the  gay ; 
Bustle  upon  the  stage  of  life, 
Mixing  ill  all  its  idle  strife, 

With  pomp  and  vain  display. 

Forgetfulness !  thy  magic  pow'r 
Can  solace  bring  in  ev'ry  hour, 

And  give  serene  repose ; 
To  thee  in  ev'ry  earthly  grief, 
In  expectation  of  relief, 

We  pour  out  all  our  woes. 
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O'ershadow'd  by  thy  downy  wing, 
We  feel  not  sorrow's  poignant  sting:, 

Nor  once  perceive  its  dart ; 
Hope  to  the  troubl'd  soul  returns, 
And  gentle  peace  the  while  sojourns 

Within  the  tranquil  heart. 

Then  in  the  airy  future,  we 
Expect  to  find  felicity, 

And  joys  we  ne'er  shall  taste  ^ 
While  fancy  in  its  blissful  vales 
The  odours  of  delight  inhales. 

With  flow'rs  immortal  grac'd. 

Charm'd  with  its  visionary  scenes, 
A  mild  tranquillity  serenes 

The  spirit  long  oppress'd ; 
No  painful  thoughts  conflicting  rise, 
But  ev'ry  mental  feeling  lies 

Compos'd  in  peaceful  rest. 
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Thus  Oil  the  staff  of  hope  we  lean, 
Reluctant  our  fond  hearts  to  wean 

From  the  illusions  vain, 
Which  flitting  still  before  our  view, 
Are  never  near  though  we  pursue 

Till  we  are  dust  again. 

Thus  meekly  bending  at  thy  shrine, 
While  poppy  wreaths  our  temples  twine» 

Our  vows  we  oft  address; 
And  when  afflicting  troubles  vex. 
And  anxious  worldly  cares  perplex, 

Seek  thee,  Forgetfidness ! 
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O  THOU !  that  lov'st  to  keep  thy  state 
Far  from  the  noisy  world's  debate, 
Remote  from  folly's  idle  strife, 
And  all  the  glitt'ring  gaudes  of  life; 
Queen  of  sad  thoughts,  with  tearful  eye, 
That  oft  dost  fold  tliine  arms  and  sigh, 
Who,  with  thy  sister  Silence,  join  d 
In  pensive  unison  of  mind, 
Art  musing  found  at  midnight  hour, 
Within  some  solitary  bow'r, 
Exalting  thy  rapt  soul  from  all 
The  troubles  of  this  earthly  ball: 
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Who,  in  a  sable  stole  array 'd. 
Art  often  found,  where  lowly  laid, 
Youth  in  its  blooming  pride  declines. 
And  to  the  grave  its  hopes  resigns; 
As  vi'lets  droop,  o'ercharg'd  with  rain. 
And  wither  on  their  native  plain. 
Who,  often  clad  in  mourning  weeds, 
J3ost  stand  Avhere  Recollection  bleeds 
In  anguish,  which  no  time  can  end. 
Over  the  urn  of  some  dear  friend ! 
Who  dost  in  cloisters  dim  appear. 
Thy  dark  eye  shining  through  a  tear, 
Scanning,  in  pensive  mood  the  while, 
Full  many  a  monumental  pile. 
Where  rest  entomb'd  the  great  and  proud. 
Their  robe  of  honour  now  a  shroud! 


O  thou!  that  shunnst  the  haunt  of  Folly, 
Queen  of  sad  thoughts,  sad  Melancholy, 
Come  in  thy  robe  of  sombre  hue, 
Most  like  a  mourning  nymph  to  view. 
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When  death,  her  faithfulness  to  prove, 

Bereaves  her  of  the  rose  of  love. 

Come,  musing  maid,  and  let  us  tread 

Amidst  the  long-drawn  ranks  of  dead, 

Where  rich  and  poor,  and  high  and  low^. 

Deep  slumber  in  one  chamber  know; 

And  death,  that  levels  all  estates, 

Each  vain  distinction  dissipates. 

Down  to  the  midnight  vault  we'll  haste, 

Where,  with  vain  pomp,  the  dead  are  plac'd 

As  rank  requires,  in  dusky  rows. 

O'er  which  the  pall  its  umbrage  throws ; 

While  in  the  solitary  shade 

The  princes  of  the  earth  are  laid ! 

Then  joining  in  communion  sweet, 

Sad  tales  of  human  ills  repeat; 

Retracing  ev'ry  pain  and  woe, 

And  anxious  care  endur'd  below. 

While  troubl'd  fancy  yet  surveys 

The  sad  events  of  future  days ! 

Thence  to  the  ancient  priory, 

In  contemplative  mood  we'll  hie, 
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Where,  shed  through  painted  lattices, 
The  day  but  dimly  present  is, 
Discov'ring  to  the  awe-struck  sight, 
A  greyly-ting'd  religious  light : 
Where,  chaunting  anthems  of  sad  sound, 
Devotion's  lofty  voice  is  found ; 
And  her  delighted  soul  aspires 
To  join  the  song  of  th'  angel  choirs ! 
AVhere  deep-ton'd  organs,  loudly  swelling, 
With  echoes  fill  that  hallo w'd  dwelling; 
Where  vestals  pure,  and  anchorites. 
Resigning  all  the  vain  delights 
Which  erring  mortals  hope  for  here, 
Live  for  a  brighter,  purer  sphere: 
Where  close-veil'd  nuns  for  ever  keep 
The  fast  of  penitence,  and  weep, 
Till  the  cold  marbles  of  their  saints, 
Seem  conscious  of  their  sad  complaints! 
Where  the  pale  friar  still  tells  o'er 
The  pray'rs  which  oft  he  told  before. 
And  like  a  ghost,  with  lifted  hands, 
Beside  the  gothic  altar  stands: 
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And  where  the  waxen  tapers  gleam, 
Shedding  a  pale,  sepulchral  beam; 
While  from  the  silver  censers  rise, 
The  fragrant  clouds  of  sacrifice ; 
And  genuflections  oft  are  made, 
To  consecrate  th'  oblations  paid. 


Then,  at  the  dead  of  night,  we'll  seek 
The  moor-lands  wide,  so  bare  and  bleak. 
While  the  roar  of  winds  is  high, 
And  Cynthia,  from  a  clouded  sky. 
Does  ever  and  anon  present 
Her  crescent  in  the  firmament : 
And  while  the  genius  of  the  storm 
Arrays  his  tempests,  pleas'd  to  form 
The  thunder,  and  sublime  the  fire. 
Which  soon  shall  blaze  in  lightnings  dire : 
While  Murder  stern,  with  muflled  head. 
Steals  like  a  spectre,  towards  the  bed 
Where  Innocence  unconscious  lies. 
The  dew  of  heaven  upon  its  eyes ; 
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And  plunderers  nocturnal  prowl, 
Regardless  of  the  watch-dog's  howl: 
While,  starting  from  his  secret  lair, 
The  famish'd  wolf  his  prey  would  tear, 
And  from  the  antique  ivy'd  tower, 
The  owl  proclaims  the  midnight  hour. 
When,  'mid  her  joyous  elfin  band, 
Appears  the  queen  of  fairy  land ; 
W^hen,  through  the  thick  incumbent  gloom, 
Unquiet  spirits  seek  the  tomb. 
Where  lie,  inforni'd  with  life  no  more, 
The  bodies  which  on  earth  they  wore. 
O  come  with  me,  sage  Melancholy ! 
And  while  I  leave  the  haunts  of  Folly, 
Teach  me  w  ith  resignation  due, 
The  wise  decrees  of  heaven  to  view, 
Beholding,  as  time  flies  away, 
The  dawning  of  eternal  day. 


And  when  the  cheerless  winter  reigns, 
And  torrents  roll  along  the  plains, 
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In  solitary  chamber,  we 

From  noise  and  vain  intrusion  free, 

Will  sit  and  turn  the  volumes  o'er, 

That  from  obscurity  restore 

Those  matchless  deeds,  which  else,  I  ween, 

Transferr'd  to  us  had  never  been. 

Then  shall  the  strains  of  Sorrow's  lyre, 

With  moving  eloquence  inspire; 

And  tender  Pity,  ling'ring  nigh, 

Shall  stand  the  while  with  melting  eye» 

And  claim  the  sympathetic  tear, 

While  we  attend  her  tale  to  hear. 


Thus  would  I  wear  out  life  with  thee. 
Queen  of  sad  thoughts,  a  votary. 
Where  contemplative  souls  resort, 
To  pay  their  offerings  at  thy  court ; 
Nor  once  desire  to  mingle  where 
The  vain  their  idle  triumphs  share, 
And  fools,  in  pleasure's  giddy  maze, 
Sport  out  the  measure  of  their  days ; 
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But  still  with  thee  the  moments  spend. 
And  all  thy  devious  paths  attend. 
Whether  thy  steps  direct  my  way, 
Amidst  the  woodland  depths  to  stray, 
Or  o'er  the  heath,  where  Nature's  mien 
In  wild  and  shapeless  forms  is  seen. 
Or  if  it  please  thee,  pensive  maid. 
To  hear  midst  rocks  the  hoarse  cascade ; 
Or  musing  in  some  hermit's  cell. 
Thy  beads  in  solemn  silence  tell. 
For,  though  thy  influence  be  severe, 
Yet  art  thou  to  this  bosom  dear; 
Nor  shall  I  miss  the  smiles  of  Folly, 
If  thou  art  with  me,  Melancholv. 
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\J  Goddess!  that  dost  ever  sport 
With  Momus,  in  Jove's  starry  court, 
And  on  this  gloomy  world  of  ours, 
Bestow'st  some  pleasurable  hours ; 
Who  still  art  known  in  princely  hall, 
The  mistress  of  the  festival, 
Inspiring  joy  in  ev'ry  place, 
Exciting  smiles  on  ev'ry  face, 
That  still  art  giving  rapture  birth. 
Daughter  of  heav'n,  celestial  Mirth ! 
Who,  holding  Hymen's  torch,  art  found 
Where  the  nuptial  gifts  go  round. 
The  wedding  banquet  to  provide, 
And  wait  upon  the  blushing  bride, 
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Amidst  gay  youths,  and  virgins  fair. 

That  merrily  assemble  there, 

To  pass  the  gladsome  May  of  time 

In  frolics,  and  improve  their  prime; 

Nor  leave  an  hour  for  woe  and  strife, 

To  blight  the  morning  buds  of  life! 

Who  still  art  pleas'd  with  gossips  gay, 

And  aunts,  upon  the  christ'ning  day, 

To  mix,  and  bid  each  bright  eye  speak 

Through  smiles,  that  would  adorn  the  cheek 

Of  Hebe,  when  in  robes  of  white, 

She  shines  in  morning's  purpl'ing  light: 

Who,  where  deep  topers  ply  the  bowl, 

Com'st  to  excite  each  jovial  soul, 

Trouling  the  catch  and  merry  glee. 

To  many  a  light-ton'd  symphony. 

Which  some  purblind  taborer  brings, 

Laborious,  from  the  time-worn  strings. 


Hours  of  merriment  preparing, 
And  thy  gay  apparel  wearing, 
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Deck'd  with  many  a  flowery  twine 
Of  sweetly-blooming  eglantine; 
And  in  the  midst,  girt  with  a  zone 
That  subtle  hands  have  work'd  upon, 
All  the  gems  of  Inde  uniting 
In  one  rich  piece, — each  eye  delighting — 
Pearl,  amethyst,  and  di'mond  bright, 
Ruby,  topaz,  and  chrysolite; 
And  woven  round  thine  head  be  seen 
A  chaplet  fair,  of  evergreen, 
Dizen'd  o'er  with  damask  roses. 
Where  Flora  all  her  sweets  discloses ! 
Come  thou  thus  in  sportive  trim. 
And  with  thee  bring  thy  partner,  Whim, 
Then  let  us  to  the  banquet  go, 
Wliere  mourners  find  no  room  for  woe, 
But  invite,  with  earnest  pray'rs. 
Thy  smile  to  chase  away  their  cares; 
Where  harmonious  minstrel  voices 
Warble,  and  the  heart  rejoices. 
As  instrumental  music  sweet, 
Echoes  each  note  which  tliey  repeat; 

u 
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Where,  at  thy  call,  Terpsicthore, 

The  jocund  youthful  company 

Upon  fantastic  toe  advance, 

Through  all  the  mazes  of  the  dance! 

Where  many  a  shepherd,  with  full  heart, 

Wounded  by  Love's  resistless  dart, 

Regards,  with  supplicating  eye. 

His  fair-one,  as  she  passes  by ; 

Till  courtship's  season  duly  o'er, 

The  maiden  is  unkind  no  more. 

But  '*  nothing  loath,"  in  wedlock's  band, 

Yields  to  the  love-sick  swain  her  hand ! 


Thence  to  the  crowded  theatre. 

With  laughing  Thalia,  we'll  repair 

In  merry  mood,  to  comic  airs. 

Marshalling  the  troop  of  players ; 

That  wit,  perchance  from  Shakespeare's  pen, 

Or  the  dry  jokes  of  classic  Ben, 

May  to  each  breast  gay  thoughts  restore. 

And  set  the  circle  "  in  a  roar;" 
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While  Humour  heightens  ev'ry  scene 
With  pointed  jests,  and  satire  keen  ; 
And  the  soft  syren,  Pleasure,  sings, 
And  Transport  waves  her  purple  wings ! 


To  country  scenes  then  let  us  haste, 
(For  rural  scenes  by  thee  are  grac'd,) 
In  the  green  vale,  and  on  the  hill, 
BowVd  in  the  wood,  beside  the  rill. 
And  in  the  forest  dark  and  deep. 
Where  pensive  Echo  loves  to  sleep ; 
To  find  delight  a  constant  guest, 
In  ev'ry  artless  peasant's  breast! 
Then  may  we  seek  the  village  wake, 
In  all  its  gambols  to  partake. 
And  join  to  foot  it,  light  of  heart, 
Upon  the  mead,  till  day  depart. 
And  tlie  pleas'd  rustics  homeward  flock, 
Warn'd  by  the  drowsy  ev'ning  clock  ! 
And  ever,  when  young  May  again 
Returns  to  deck  the  fertile  plain, 
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And  smiling  lads  and  lasses  bring, 

To  keep  the  carnival  of  Spring! 

Oh,  be  it  njine,  with  them  and  thee, 

To  share,  well  pleas'd,  the  harmless  glee; 

And  basking-  in  the  orient  beams, 

Hear  Hope,  soft  whisp'ring  in  my  dreams. 

And  ever  as  ripe  Autumns  come, 

Let  me  enjoy  the  harvest-home; 

And  at  the  farmer's  board  regale. 

On  country  cates,  quaff  nut-brown  ale, 

My  Phyllis  pledge,  and  laughing  sip 

The  honey  of  lier  cherry  lip; 

While  blushiiig  red,  the  angry  lass 

Affects  to  scorn  the  proffer'd  glass : 

While  portly  Hodge,  devoid  of  care. 

Delights  in  all  their  pranks  to  share; 

And  seated  midst  his  social  ring, 

Is  far  more  happy  than  a  king. 

And  sometimes  too,  at  days  first  peep, 

Lei  us  shake  off  the  bonds  of  sleep, 

And  from  tlie  couch  of  slumber  rise, 

To  follow  healthful  exercise. 
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Then  with  the  cry  of  hounds  and  horn, 

Sweep  o^'er  the  dew-bespangled  lawn, 

Till,  wafted  swiftly  on  the  gale, 

It  wakens  Echo  in  the  vale ; 

To  chase  the  stag  or  tim'rous  hart, 

And  Reynard  from  his  covert  start, 

That  we  may  grace  our  sylvan  court. 

With  furry  trophies  of  the  sport. 

But  seldom,  goddess,  be  it  ours, 

In  such  employ  to  spend  the  hours ; 

But  duly  let  us  still  repair, 

To  feel  the  keen  refreshing  air. 

And  early  in  the  woodlands  roam. 

Ere  yet  the  sultry  moments  come ; 

Oft  culling,  in  the  hawthorn  dell. 

Primrose  and  yellow  daffodil, 

Vi'lets  and  daisies,  red  and  white, 

And  poppies  stain'd  with  crimson  briglit. 


And  when  th'  inverted  year  returns, 
And  Nature  o'er  the  prospect  mourns, 
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Books,  the  rich  banquet  of  the  mind, 
With  friendly,  social  converse  join'd, 
A  paradise  at  home  shall  form, 
And  mock  the  anger  of  the  storm. 
Then  sportively  we  may  unfold 
The  merry  tales  of  Chaucer  old, 
Or  call  Cervantes,  to  relate 
The  valorous  La  Mancha's  fate; 
When  Butler  canting  folly  mocks, 
Laugh  at  his  hero  in  the  stocks ; 
Follow  poor  Adams  through  the  bogs, 
To  leave  him  with  the  parson's  hogs ; 
With  Trunnion  dash  in  fearful  guise. 
While  Hatchway  safe  at  anchor  lies ; 
Logic  with  Uncle  Toby  chop, 
And  curse  his  knots  with  Doctor  Slop. 


Oh,  thus  be  it  my  lot  to  dwell, 
Far  from  Misanthropy's  sad  cell, 
Where  Melancholy  still  is  found, 
With  beamless  eye,  that  loves  the  ground. 
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Let  others  seek  the  dismal  shade, 
Be  mine  to  court  thee,  laughing  maid ! 
To  rove  through  all  thy  rounds  uncheck'd. 
My  brow  with  rosy  chaplets  deck'd ; 
And  still  from  pleasure's  chalice  bright, 
Quaff  the  rich  nectar  of  delight 


I 

For  oh !  since  human  life  is  brief, 
'Tis  idle  to  indulge  in  grief; 
And  they  alone  are  truly  wise, 
Who  all  the  ills  of  life  despise ; 
And  ever  as  the  moments  dee, 
O  Mirth  !  still  sacrifice  to  thee. 
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XJESiDE  some  gently  murm'ring  stream, 
Bright  with  the  ev'niiig  smi's  last  beam, 

I'll  sit,  and  tune  my  lyre ; 
And  there,  in  many  a  dying  strain, 
Of  Delia's  cruelty  complain, 

Till  garish  day  retire. 


But  when  the  shades  of  night  descend, 
Unto  the  willow  grove  I'll  wend. 

With  folded  arms,  and  slow ; 
Pleas'd  to  out-muse  each  moon-light  hour, 
Invoking  ev'ry  friendly  pow'r 

To  ease  a  lover's  woe. 
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Awake!  in  soothing  sounds,  my  lyre, 
And  let  me  lose  each  low  desire 

In  harmony  divine ; 
And  if  there  be  a  wood-nymph  near, 
Oh,  let  her  whisper  in  mine  ear, 

*'  Fair  Delia  shall  be  thine." 
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V^'EASE  thy  mourning,  blue-ey'd  maid, 
Wipe  away  those  pearly  tears, 
Why  should  youth's  fair  roses  fade 
In  life's  pleasurable  years! 

Sorrow  for  departed  joys. 
Never  will  those  joys  restore ; 
Grief  each  latent  hope  destroys, 
Muse  upon  the  past  no  more. 

On  the  future  fix  thy  gaze, 
Happiness  awaits  thee  there, 
Peaceful  moments,  halcyoh  days, 
Pleasure  unalloy'd  with  care. 
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All  thy  paths  are  strew'd  with  flow'rs, 
Rich  in  fragrance,  fair  to  sight, 
Waste  not  then  the  precious  hours, 
Time  is  hasty  in  his  flight ! 


O!  improve  life's  pleasant  spring, 
Soon,  too  soon,  it  will  be  past. 
Even  now  'tis  on  the  wing, 
Blue-ey'd  maid,  it  cannot  last ! 
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JHlark  !  the  solemn  curfew  bell, 
Sounding  througli  the  dro^\sy  air, 
As  it  tolls  the  ev'ning's  knell, 
Bids  me  for  my  end  prepare. 


Hath  the  day-star  then  declin'd? 
Yes,  'tis  faded  into  night ; 
So  alas,  my  darken'd  mind, 
Bids  farewell  to  pleasure's  light. 


Will  tlie  morning  sun  anew, 
All  his  orient  glories  bring? 
Yes,  but  I  no  more  shall  view, 
Hope  expand  her  purple  wing. 
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Soon  to  niglit's  impervious  gloom 
Shall  succeed  the  glare  of  day ; 
But  the  midnight  of  the  tomb, 
INe'er  can  feel  a  quickning  ray. 

Morning  will  again  retuni, 
And  creation's  smiles  restore; 
But  to  cheer  the  lonely  urn, 
Morning  can  return  no  more. 
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A  HE  fairest  of  the  village  maids. 
The  lovely  Ellen  is  no  more: 
The  lily  thus  untimely  fades, 
Nor  can  the  dew  its  blooms  restore. 


In  vain  the  shepherds  weep  her  doom, 
Thus  early  snatch'd  from  life  away; 
In  vain  with  tears  they  grace  the  tomb. 
Where  all  her  envied  charms  decay. 

Fair  as  the  angel  forms  that  rise 
In  visions  on  the  wond'ring  mind ; 
Each  eye  beheld  her  with  surprise, 
Each  heart  with  rapture  undefin'd. 
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But  while  she  fiU'd  each  breast  with  love, 
The  cause  of  many  a  tender  sigh, 
Death  did  the  charming  nymph  remove, 
From  each  devoted  lover's  eye. 

She  died,  and  e'en  in  youth's  gay  morn, 
Was  fated  in  the  grave  to  sleep ; 
Yet  often  o'er  the  humble  urn, 
Shall  Pity  with  her  handmaids  weep. 


For  Ellen  was  as  good  as  fair, 
And  thougH  severe  the  maiden's  lot, 
Remembrance  shall  her  worth  declare, 
IVor  shall  our  Ellen  be  forgot. 
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J\loRTAL,  while  the  sunny  beam, 
Tells  thee  here,  how  time  is  gliding; 

Haste  the  moments  to  redeem, 
For  eternity  providing. 


Winters  pass,  and  springs  renew, 

In  maturity  advancing, 
Youth,  to  pleasure  sighs,  "  Adieu," 

In  the  fields  of  childhood  dancing. 


Manhood  sinks  to  hoary  age, 

And  a  night  that  has  no  morning ; 

Oh,  let  Wisdom  now  engage, 

Hear  her  dictates,  and  take  warning ! 
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Wisely  still  the  moments  use, 

Man  is  ev'ry  moment  dying ; 
"While  this  tablet  you  peruse, 

Oh,  remember  time  is  flying ! 
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FOR  A 


TRIUMPHAL  ARCH. 


JHere  on  the  spot,  where  from  remotest  tune, 
The  palace  of  her  kings  with  gothic  pride 
111  castellated  grandeur  rear'd  its  head ; 
Has  grateful  England  rais'd  with  votive  hand, 
This  monument  triumphal,  to  record 
The  glory  of  her  heroes,  who  have  bled 
And  died,  defending  freedom's  holy  ark, 
From  the  destroying  rage  of  tyrants  stern, 
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Led  by  Ambition  in  his  ireful  mood, 
To  waste  the  fair  domains  of  Liberty. 


Time  o'er  this  trophied  arch,  which  proudly 

bears 
The  names  of  freemen  who  for  freedom  fell. 
May  throw  the  gloomy  umbrage  of  his  wings, 
And  not  a  solitary  stone  remain, 
To  tell  posterity  what  once  it  was ! 
For  never  was  foundation  laid  so  sure, 
But    time    could    sap    and    root    it    from    its 

place ; 
For  never  work  of  art  sustain'd  mihurt 
The  iron  grasp  of  ruin,  when  the  load 
Of  centuries  oppress'd  it  to  its  fall : 
But  when  Augusta  is  a  solitude, 
And    England  but  a  name,   like  Greece  and 

Rome, 
A  giant-shadow  of  departed  years, 
The    names    this    trophied    arch    with    pride 

records, 
Shall  be  remember'd  still  in  ev'rv  heart, 
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Where  public  virtue  is  rever'd,  and  where 
The  flame  of  patriotic  ardour  glows. 
The  rod  of  pow'r  may  many  masters  find, 
Empires  may  wax  and  wane,  thrones  rise  and 

fall, 
But  such  heroism  shall  ne'er  want  praise. 
Till  wrapt  in  devastating  flame,  this  globe 
With  all  its  pride  and  pomp,  shall  pass  away, 
And  time  on  nature's  funeral  pile  expire. 


Zfit  ^va\}t  of  ^opt: 

AN    ELEGY, 

OCCASIONED 

BY  THE  MELANCHOLY  DEATH 

OF 

HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

THE 

IPMHSISS  (Dil2AIEIL(DiririS  AHJ^iUgirA 

OF 

SAXE-COBOURG. 


"  Mouru  ye  for  her;  let  her  be  regarded 

"  As  the  most  noble  Cor»e,  that  ever  Herald 

"  0id  follow  to  an  Urn." Shakespeare. 


THE 


GRAVE  OF  HOPE; 


O  WHY,  T>elov'd  of  Heav'n,  celestial  Peace! 
Amidst  thy  verdant  olives  dost  thou  mourn? 
Alas!  thy  songs  of  joy  and  gladness  cease, 
Thy  tears  descend  on  Virtue's  silent  urn. 


What  loss  must  Britain  and  her  sons  deplore? 
See  evVy  eye  is  dim,  the  nation  weeps; 
Alas!  the  hope  of  England  is  no  more, 
Cold  in  the  grave  our  Royal  Charlotte  sleeps. 
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Enraptur'd,  we  beheld  her  for  awhile, 
Radiant  in  beauty,  innocence,  and  youth, 
For  heav'n  seein'd  beaming  in  her  artless  smile, 
And  her  pure  bosom  was  the  shrine  of  truth. 


Then,  as  we  gaz'd  on  her  exalted  worth, 
Fancy  would  oft  anticipate  the  scene. 
When  (but  alas,  she  was  too  good  for  earth,) 
The  British  Isles  should  hail  her  as  their  Queen! 


Who  that  had  seen  her  in  domestic  life, 
Withheld  the  tribute  of  applause  sincere? 
Who  can  deny  the  daughter  and  the  wife, 
So  early  lost,  the  tribute  of  a  tear? 

Each  home-felt  virtue,  ev'ry  charm  that  binds 
The  willing  spirit  in  love's  golden  chain, 
And  in  aftiection  rivets  kindred  minds. 
Was  hers,  whom  we  shall  never  see  again. 
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She  was  as  lovely  as  the  budding  rose, 
O'ersprinkl'd  with  the  pearly  dews  of  mom. 
When  Zephyr  wafts  its  fragrance  as  it  blows ; 
And  oh,  she  was  a  rose  without  a  thorn ! 

But  roses  fade  and  wither  in  an  hour, 

The  great,  the  good,  the  beautiful,  must  die! 

And  England's  rose,  and  beauty's  fairest  flow'r, 

Has  faded  while  it  charm'd  the  ravish'd  eye. 

It  seems  but  yesterday,  that  we  survey 'd 
Our  Princess,  as  a  friendly  spirit  giv'n. 
The  poor  and  the  disconsolate  to  aid. 
In  pure  benevolence,  with  help  from  heav'n ! 


For  blessings  folio w'd  her  where'er  she  went, 
Blessings,  the  precious  fruit  of  grateful  hearts, 
And  pray'rs  uiifeign'd,  with  holy  fervour  sent 
I'p  to  His  throne,  who  evVy  good  imparts: 
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That  powV  supreme,  who,  while  she  dwelt  below, 
O'ershadow'd  her  with  wings  of  grace  and  love, 
Who  now  has  call'd  her  from  a  world  of  woe. 
To  shine  an  angel  in  the  courts  above ! 

We  fondly  mark'd,  with  each  revolving  year. 
The  growth  of  the  perfections  we  admir'd, 
Till  fitted  for  a  brighter,  purer  sphere, 
She,  like  a  vision,  from  our  hopes  retir'd. 


Oh,  momentary  hopes,  in  grief  to  end ! 
Oh,  disappointed  wishes,  quickly  past! 
From  its  proud  orbit  fated  to  descend, 
The  Sun  of  Brunswick  has  shone  out  its  last ! 


Of  late,  Imagination,  sportively 
Soaring  upon  her  many-colour'd  wings, 
Might  in  thy  joyous  bowVs,  O  Claremont!  see 
The  future  father  of  a  line  of  kings. 
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But  now,  reverse  severe;  'tis  her's  to  range 
Among  the  tombs  in  melancholy  guise ; 
Since  songs  of  joy  to  woeful  dirges  change; 
Since  heav'n  has  snatch'd  our  angel  to  the  skies. 


Oh!  spectacle  to  move  the  dull  cold  heart, 
Of  sordid  feelings  ne'er  till  now  beguil'd ! 
Behold  where  Death,  with  his  unerring  dart, 
Smote  at  one  blow  the  mother  and  the  child ! 


The  mother,  on  her  bed  of  death,  appears 
Like  a  majestic  lily  withering, 
The  royal  infant  (flow  !  flow  fresh,  my  tears !) 
Like  the  pale  flow'r,  the  earliest  born  of  spring. 


Sad  is  the  prospect  to  each  feeling  mind, 
And  ah,  each  feeling  mind  must  sorrow  taste 
Witli  his,  that  in  one  fatal  hour  resign'd 
All  that  illum'd  for  him  life's  dreary  wastQi 
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Yes,  hapless  Leopold,  we  mourn  with  thee, 
The  sorrow  of  our  country  is  as  thine ; 
The  tears  of  Britons,  join'd  with  thine,  shall  be 
Their  deathless  monument,  their  spotless  shrine i 


Thou  wert  the  husband  of  her  choice,  the  man 
Our  Charlotte  lov'd,  on  whom  her  heart  was  fix'd, 
Which,  from  the  hour  its  passion  pure  began, 
Mingled  with  thine,  and  with  thy  spirit  mix'd. 

And  it  was  thine,  illustrious  Prince,  to  call 
Beauty  and  love,  and  innocence,  thine  own ; 
And  thou  hast  felt  what  'tis  to  lose  them  all, 
Resign'd  to  sorrow  hopeless  and  alone. 


The  grave  has  clos'd  upon  those  spotless  joys; 
Of  all,  that  gave  life  value,  now  bereft, 
Thy  widow'd  soul,  each  sadden'd  hour  employs. 
To  treasure  each  remembrance  Love  has  left. 
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Sad  task !  and  yet  a  duty  sweet  to  him 
Whose  thoughts,  iinweary'd,  on  one  object  dwell. 
Whose  eye,  like  thine,  with  tears  of  woe  is  dim, 
Whose  heart,  like  thine,  to  pleasure  sighs  **  fare- 
well!" 

At  Claremont,  virtue's  paradise  of  late, 
But,  since  the  rose  that  made  an  Eden  there, 
Wither'd  beneath  the  wintry  winds  of  fate, 
The  haunt  of  melancholy,  and  despair ! 


Wilt  thou,  by  all  the  good  and  wise  rever'd, 
While  memory  still  heaves  thy  grateful  breast, 
Dwell  amidst  scenes  by  raptures  past  endear'd, 
Till  thou  dost  with  thine  honor'd  Princess  rest? 


Unhappy  mother !  of  a  child  so  good. 
What  burning  tears  of  anguish  wilt  thou  shed, 
When  one  accosts  thee,  in  distracted  mood, 
Exclaiming,"  daughter!  grandson!  all  are  dead!" 
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Methinks  I  see  thee,  as  now  perhaps  thou  art, 
Dooni'd  all  thine  hopes  in  ruin  to  behold, 
Clasping  Despair,  the  spectre,  to  thine  heart, 
As  marble  motionless,  as  marble  cold! 


Thy  royal  sire  !  lamented  Charlotte !  too, 
Shall  languish  iu  the  bitterness  of  woe. 
While  ceaseless  tears  that  sacred  urn  bedew, 
Where  all  the  king's,  the  father's  hopes  lie  low. 


He  hop'd,  when  passing  from  time's  busy  stage, 
His  noon  of  life  fading  to  ev'ning  grey. 
Her  hand  should  from  the  palsied  hand  of  age, 
Receive  the  sceptre  of  imperial  sway! 


But  hopes  and  wishes  were  indulg'd  in  vain, 
Our  Royal  Charlotte  in  the  cold  grave  sleeps, 
Lost  all  the  glories  of  her  coming  reign, 
While  o'er  her  tomb  our  country's  genius  weeps ! 
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Yes !  Liberty  shall  with  her  sisters  mourn, 
But  blest  art  thou,  great  Heiress  of  renown ! 
Thy  ashes  only  moulder  in  the  urn, 
^hy  spirit  wears  a  bright  immortal  crown! 


THE  END. 


Hughet  and  Baynes,  Jfrintern,  Maiden-Lane,  Covent-Garden. 
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